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Fig. 1. AELBERT VAN OUWATER, Crucifixion 
Detroit Institute of Arts 





AELBERT VAN OUWATER By W. R. VALENTINER 


T will always be a mystery why certain cities or provinces stand out in 

producing great artists continuously while others which seem better en- 

dowed by nature and more prominent in history have produced no artists 
of importance. Perhaps it is less a problem for the historian than for the 
natural scientist who explains the prevalence of certain species of butterflies 
by the existence of certain conditions of climate and food. Why, for instance, 
have cities such as Haarlem or Leiden, without exceptional natural or historical 
prominence, created incomparable schools of painting? 

We are told that the flowering of the arts at the time of Frans Hals at 
Haarlem, or of Rembrandt at Leiden, was a result of the war with Spain when 
a new national spirit had developed and the two cities excelled in resistance 
and bravery. But more than a century before, Haarlem and Leiden produced 
painters like Geertgen tot Sint Jans and Lucas van Leiden, who were in their 
way as great as the seventeenth century masters. At that time these cities be- 
longed to the Burgundian dukes or to the German Empire. 

It cannot be denied that political frontiers have some influence upon the 
development of culture. When Holland was connected with Burgundy, the art 
of its cities inclined towards Flanders, where in Bruges, Ghent and Brussels 
the power and luxury of the Burgundian court provided sufficient means of 
livelihood for artists. It is not an accident that the earliest Dutch artists of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries emigrated from their poorly developed cities 
towards Burgundy. When Holland later became a part of the German Empire 
of Maximilian and Charles V, the connection of Dutch painting with Rhenish 
painting, especially the art of Cologne, is obvious. But a relationship based 
upon political circumstances proves nothing about the origin of Dutch art in 
the particular cities of Haarlem and Leiden. 

It has become a truism to say that the Northern Netherlands, so rich in 
masterpieces of painting, have in their entire history produced no sculpture 
of importance. But we have learned from recently discovered documents that 
Claus Sluter, one of the greatest sculptors of all time who initiated a new phase 
of medieval sculpture, was born at Haarlem, as was his famous follower Claus 
de Werve. This was around 1340 or 1350, almost three hundred years before 
Frans Hals, at a time when Haarlem was so insignificant a city that little is 
known of its history. And did not the city of Leiden produce one of the most 
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important sculptors of the fifteenth century, Nicolaes Gerhaert van Leiden, 
whose activity in Strassburg, Constance and Vienna had such a decided in- 
fluence upon the schools of sculpture where he worked? 

Van Mander tells us that Haarlem from the earliest period produced the 
best painters of Holland. This statement concurs with our present knowledge. 
Only one other school could in earlier times rival the Haarlem school in Hol- 
land. Leiden also produced outstanding masters like Cornelis Engebrechtsz 
and Lucas van Leiden in the early sixteenth century. But in the fifteenth cen- 
tury Haarlem’s masters, Dirk Bouts, Aelbert van Ouwater and Geertgen tot 
Sint Jans, were foremost in Holland, and though the sixteenth century 
painters of this school were not of similar importance, they kept up a contin- 
uous tradition from Geertgen to Frans Hals. Out of Geertgen’s school devel- 
oped Jan Mostaert; he was followed by the Italianized and mannered Maerten 
van Heemskerck and at the end of the sixteenth century the three Academ- 
icians: Cornelis Cornelisz, Hendrick Goltzius and Karel van Mander, who was 
the teacher of Frans Hals. 

The Haarlem masters of the fifteenth century were the first to show charac- 
teristic Dutch qualities that differentiate their work from the contemporary 
Flemish. The phlegmatic temperament of Dirk Bouts, his minute characteriza- 
tion of individuals and moods of nature and his inclination towards small and 
intimate compositions form a vivid contrast to the powerfully dramatic Rogier, 
from whom his art originally derived. Geertgen may be said to be the predeces- 
sor of Rembrandt, with whom he may be compared in his ability to represent 
with touching emotion the tragic content of biblical stories and to give his por- 
traits a penetrating contemplative character. The rich color schemes of Dirk 
Bouts differ from the Flemish palette by a greater warmth of tone and Geertgen 
develops out of this, especially in his landscape backgrounds, a more uniform 
color harmony with deep brown shadows which presage the seventeenth cen- 
tury Dutch art of landscapes and portraits. That Ouwater takes a prominent 
position between these two masters and develops typically Dutch traits in 
landscapes, genre scenes and architectural background, we shall see after we 
have attempted to give a better idea of his art by enlarging his oeuvre, which 
thus far consists of only one painting of his earlier Bouts-like period. 

Van Mander, lacking sufficient sources on fifteenth century art, constructs 
an erroneous chronological order of the Haarlem masters when he begins with 
Aelbert van Ouwater and Geertgen and then describes the life of Dirk Bouts, 
whom he calls an “outstanding master in that far-off day,” whereas he calls 
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Ouwater and Geertgen “earlier masters.” Van Mander thought that Ouwater’s 
activity must have reached back to the time of the Van Eycks. This has resulted 
in giving too early a date to Ouwater’s only known painting, the Resurrection 
of Lazarus in Berlin, which Van Mander describes (Fig. 2). Ouwater was 
believed by Dr. Bode and other students to have been an apprentice in Jan 
van Eyck’s workshop while Van Eyck was at the court in the Hague, from 1422 
to 1424; and certain archaic features in the Berlin painting give some credit to 
this suggestion. On the other hand, the clear connection of this painting with 
the style of Dirk Bouts seems to point to a somewhat later date, since Dirk 
Bouts’s activity belonged to the second generation of fifteenth century artists. 
We know from documents that Bouts lived from about 1400 to 1475 and that 
he left Haarlem around 1460 to emigrate to Flanders, where all his known 
works were executed. The connection between Bouts and Ouwater, therefore, 
must have been at Haarlem, where Ouwater lived, before 1460. Ouwater did 
not leave this city (except, as we shall see, possibly late in life) as we know 
not only from Van Mander but from the only document which the Haarlem 
archives have thus far yielded. In 1467 a daughter of Aelbert van Ouwater was 
buried in the church of S. Bavo of this city. The age of the daughter unfor- 
tunately is not given. All that we can deduce from this is, therefore, that 
Ouwater was born probably not later than 1440; but his birth date could just as 
well have been a decade or so earlier. 

Dr. Friedlander cautiously posed the question whether Bouts was influenced 
by Ouwater or Ouwater by Bouts, and was inclined to consider Bouts the 
master. From the style of Ouwater’s Berlin painting this can hardly be ques- 
tioned, as Ouwater’s work is more advanced in its simplified forms, lighter 
in color scheme, more atmospheric in treatment and less precise in technique 
than Bouts’s more labored and more primitive works. But if Van Mander was 
mistaken in reversing the chronology of Bouts and Ouwater, he was neverthe- 
less not quite wrong in calling Ouwater the earliest outstanding painter in 
Holland, for we know nothing of Bouts’s activity in Haarlem before he left 
for Louvain. 

Van Mander himself makes it possible for us to correct his statement placing 
Ouwater’s dates too far back in the Van Eyck period. Twice he says that 
Ouwater was the master of Geertgen tot Sint Jans. In this instance Van Mander 
was reliably informed by an old Haarlem painter who had his information 
directly from Jan Mostaert, the leading painter of Haarlem in the early six- 
teenth century whose art derived from Geertgen’s. Now, we know that Geert- 
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gen died at the age of twenty-eight, living from about 1465 to 1493. If he wasa 
pupil of Ouwater, Ouwater must have been still alive in the years from 1480 
to 1485. 

Another clue is given to us by Gerard David's life. He was born about 1460 at 
Oudewater, the same place from which Ouwater came, and had his training at 
Haarlem. In 1483 he left for Bruges where he settled for the rest of his life. 
His first works at Bruges show quite clearly his connection with Geertgen’s 
style. But Geertgen was only about eighteen years old when David left Hol- 
land. It has therefore been accepted that Gerard David was a co-pupil of Geert- 
gen in Ouwater’s studio and, as often happened, the young artist was more in- 
fluenced by his great fellow pupil than by the master. This also points to the 
fact that Ouwater was still alive around 1483. 

The Berlin Resurrection has generally been considered an early work by 
Ouwater, as its style is still so closely related to Bouts. This has been given as 
the reason why no other works by Ouwater have thus far been discovered, for 
it was supposed that in his more mature works his characteristics failed to 
develop as clearly as one would expect. But it seems most unlikely that there 
should exist only one painting by an artist of his reputation, when we know a 
considerable number of works of all other outstanding early Flemish and 
Dutch masters. 

The Berlin picture has been dated at the earliest 1450 (Bode, Hoogewerft) 
and at the latest 1470 (Conway). From our present knowledge it seems to me 
that the latter is nearer the truth. The costumes are very similar to those of Dirk 
Bouts’s Altar of the Sacrament executed at Louvain between 1464 and 1468, 
and in Haarlem woodcuts of the early 1480's we still find here and there cos- 
tumes and hats of somewhat similar style. ‘“The intense endeavor to connect 
other paintings with the Berlin painting has been rather unsuccessful thus far,” 
Friedlander remarked, and Conway says: ‘‘A name tantalizing to the historian 
of art is that of Aelbert van Ouwater . . . Critics have attempted to group other 
pictures with the Berlin Resurrection, but no general agreement has been 
arrived at and it remains still unique—the artist’s sole memorial.” 

I believe, however, that another painting of similar size and equal impor- 
tance can be attributed with certainty to Aelbert van Ouwater: the large Craci- 
fixion which has been recently acquired by the Detroit Institute of Arts as a 
generous gift of Mr. and Mrs. Edgar B. Whitcomb (Fig. 1). 

In a careful comparison of the Crucifixion with the Resurrection of Lazarus 
not only the types but also the colors and technique indicate their execution by 
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the same hand. The temperament of the figures is undramatic, combining an 
intense religious sentiment with a tender lyrical mood. We feel in the attitude 
of the friends of Christ to the left of the Cross, as we do in those of the 
Resurrection of Lazarus, an expression of the quiet and pious sentiment which 
is characteristic of the late Gothic Mystics who had such a following in the 
Low Countries. These figures speak calmly and as if with whispering voices. 
Their gestures are restrained, yet eagerly expressive. Their finely dressed 
bodies are stiff, yet occasionally and unexpectedly they move with large, angu- 
lar sidewise steps, proving that a lively temperament is hidden under the heavy 
clothes. Christ’s delicate, meager body, in the Crucifixion, can be recognized 
again in the modestly dressed figure of the Resurrection, where his mild and 
tender features correspond to the spiritual expression of the Crucified. How 
different in mood is the conception of our artist from the wild exaggerations 
of other late Gothic passion scenes. 

If we look at details, we find that the proportions of the figures in both 
paintings are short; the faces have long straight noses which are narrow at the 
nostrils; the eyes protrude and often have a glassy look; the flesh color is en- 
amel-like in the faces and light yellow-brown in the nude bodies such as the 
Lazarus of the Berlin painting and the Crucified of the Detroit picture. The 
small hands with short, rather thick fingers and carefully modeled knuckles are 
most characteristic; the fingers outspread when the hand is open, the three last 
fingers slightly curved when the forefinger points. 

The Detroit painting is at least ten to fifteen years later than the Berlin pic- 
ture. Although the women still wear pointed shoes, the men’s shoes have the 
broad toes which were introduced about 1483. The headdress also of the Mag- 
dalen and her high forehead indicate the period of about 1485, when similar 
coiffures appear in Haarlem woodcuts. If the painting is actually by Ouwater, 
as we believe, this fact alone would prove that he lived into the eighties of the 
century. 

At the same time the technique is of the careful and solid kind that we still 
find in painters of the second but not the last generation of the fifteenth century. 
The costumes show a pleasure in rendering every detail of the broad patterns 
while the faces, hands and bodies are done with an exactness like that of Dirk 
Bouts. Geertgen’s compositions on the other hand show the looser, less precise 
technique of an artist who was no longer interested in finishing a painting to 
the last degree. From this we would assume that the Crucifixion is the work of 
an artist of advanced years who was originally trained in a workshop which 
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still employed the medieval technique, such as that of Dirk Bouts. And we 
remember Van Mandet’s characterization of Ouwater’s paintings in contrast 
to those of Geertgen, that ‘““Geertgen was greater in compositions and expres- 
sion of emotions, but Ouwater surpassed Geertgen in clearness and precise- 
ness of execution.” 

The Detroit Crucifixion has been attributed by Friedlander to the Master 
of the Tiburtine Sybil, who was named after a small painting in the museum 
at Frankfort on Main, once given to Dirk Bouts (Fig. 4). Friedlander attrib- 
uted to the same painter two other panels: the Marriage of the Virgin in the 
Johnson Collection in Philadelphia (Fig. 5) and the Resurrection of Lazarus 
in the museum at Mexico City. The artist of this fascinating group is well 
known to students. When I described thirty years ago the Frankfort and Phila- 
delphia paintings as being by the same master, I tried to characterize his gift for 
the narrative, his pleasure in amusing anecdotal details, his delight in charm- 
ing architectural and landscape background filled with animals of every kind, 
in which he shows himself as a real lover of animals. I pointed also to the close 
connection of these two compositions to the painting in Mexico City and to 
a Madonna in an outdoor setting in English private possession (Mr. 
Stephenson Clarke, Hayward Heath) in which we find, perhaps for the first 
time in the history of art, a delightful representation of the cultivated gardens 
that were started at that time in Holland. 

Dr. G. Gliick, in a recent article (1931), convincingly added to this list of 
paintings a Madonna and St. Anne seated in a garden in front of a brick wall, 
in the collection of Baron van der Elst, now in New York (Fig. 6); and 
Hoogewerft published as a work of his school a somewhat similar composition 
of the Madonna with Joseph in the background, in the museum at Enschede, 
a composition which, to judge from the photograph, could well be an original 
by the master himself. 

The relation of the Sybil master to Ouwater did not escape students. Hooge- 
werff is reminded of Ouwater’s Berlin picture when speaking of the arrange- 
ment of the groups at the sides of the Crucifixion in Detroit, while he sees in the 
Frankfort painting more connection with Geertgen. Long before this Conway 
even mentions the possibility of an identification of the two painters, Ouwater 
and the Sybil master. But he based his idea only upon a comparison of the 
Frankfort and the Berlin pictures, while he excludes the characteristic Mar- 
riage of the Virgin at Philadelphia and includes instead a painting of the 
Delft school at Lisbon which has nothing to do with our group. 
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While I did not hesitate in my studies of the Haarlem school to include the 
works of the Sybil master, Friedlander and Hoogewerff did not feel so certain 
and questioned whether he might not be more correctly placed among the direct 
followers of Dirk Bouts at Louvain. Gliick advanced the theory that the artist 
might be identical with Bouts’s oldest son, Dirk the Younger, who was active 
in Louvain from about 1473 until his death in 1491. While his dates agree in 
general with the style of the paintings, I believe the pictures are so strongly 
connected with the Haarlem school that it is most unlikely the painter did not 
live there. 

The connection with Haarlem can be proved by comparing the paintings with 
the contemporary book illustrations printed at Haarlem by Jacob Bellaert. A 
careful comparison will lead us, in fact, to the inevitable conclusion that the 
famous “master of Bellaert,” the greatest woodcutter of the fifteenth century 
in Holland, is none other than the Sybil master or Aelbert van Ouwater. 

Bellaert settled at Haarlem in 1483 and there began the printing of books 
with movable type. The first one of this type, Lijden ons Heeren, contains only 
one woodcut, the printer’s device, from the hand of the “master of Bellaert.” 
But in the books published in the following years, from 1484 to 1486, all of 
the illustrations are executed by this excellent woodcutter. His importance in 
the history of woodcuts has often been noted. He was the first to replace the 
simple outline illustrations of earlier periods—intended to be filled in with 
colors — by woodcuts with varied shadings. With these shadings he gives 
modeling to his figures and at the same time a fine atmospheric appearance to 
his compositions which makes them independent of added colors. 

Jacobus de Theramo’s Der Sonderen Troest issued on February 15, 1484, has 
no less than thirty-two woodcuts by our artist, among them a full page illus- 
tration representing the early history of man and the baptism of Christ 
(Fig. 13). If we compare the style of this woodcut with the paintings which we 
give to Ouwater we find several points of similarity, although they are as yet in 
no way decisive for the identification of woodcutter and painter. The man 
guiding a child, at the left of the woodcut, wears an imaginative costume and 
hat exactly like that of the Pharisee holding his nose at the right side of the 
Berlin painting. Both lift their mantles in the same manner. How character- 
istically meager the bodies are in both compositions can be studied in the nude 
figure of Christ in the woodcut and of Lazarus in the painting. Both hold up 
their hands in a similar gesture of astonishment. The rocks in the landscape 
background of the woodcut have the same grotesque shapes with overhanging 
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tops as those in the Detroit Crucifixion. And the small, short-haired dog with 
head turned backward, in the center middle ground of the illustration, occurs 
frequently both in the paintings and in other woodcuts by the same artist. 

In the year 1485 two important books were published by Jacob Bellaert, 
which contained many illustrations by our master and belong among his finest 
accomplishments; De Historie van Jason and De Historie van Troyen. The 
illustrations are most inventive in composition, with enchanting shadings 
“which give these prints almost the appearance of drawings’ (Schretlen). 
We reproduce one of the Jason illustrations (Fig. 7) representing the meeting 
of Jason and Aeetes in a courtyard while Medea looks down upon them from 
a window and the mast of a ship appears in the distance. The composition re- 
minds us of the painting in Frankfort (Fig. 4). The stupid, long-nosed faces 
of the figures in the group at the right of the painting are repeated in the wood- 
cut in a soldier at the center of the standing group and in the kneeling youth. 
Our artist liked to give his courtiers the attitude of the soldier at the extreme 
left who holds his walking stick nonchalantly before him with his hand over 
its top. We observe this again in the Frankfort (Fig. 4) and in the Detroit 
painting (Fig. 1) in similar elegantly dressed figures. Another characteristic 
movement of the king, in the woodcut, who makes a large step forward, occurs 
several times in the paintings, particularly in the Berlin and Detroit composi- 
tions (Figs. 1 and 2). 

Among the accessories the isolated round stones which lie here and there 
in the courtyard should be observed, as they can be found similarly on the 
ground of the Philadelphia and Detroit paintings (Figs. 1 and 3) ; and the dog 
which is identical with the dog in the woodcut we have described and in the 
Frankfort painting. Such details may seem accidental, but we become aware 
that they are a mannerism of the artist when we study some of the illustrations 
of the History of Troy (Figs. 8-11). 

In the first reproduced we find two dogs exactly like those which appear in 
the Marriage of the Virgin in Philadelphia (Fig. 5), in type as well as in 
posture (Fig. 8). The white terrier with head turned backward, only partly 
visible in the painting, stands in the woodcut in front of the longhaired, dark 
spitz whom we meet in the picture’s background, leaping down the temple 
steps to accompany Joachim. The jumping spitz can be seen better in the paint- 
ing (Fig. 3) than in the print, and since both are represented in the same posi- 
tion, one might come to the conclusion that the woodcutter used the painting 
as a model. Yet the slightly altered position in the print is so natural that it 
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Fig. 2. AELBERT VAN OUWATER, Resurrection of Lazarus 
Berlin, Kaiser Friedrich Museum 








Fig. 3. Detail of Figure 5 
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Fig. 4, AELBERT VAN OUWATER, Augustus and the Tiburtine Sybil 
Frankfort on Main, Stadelmusenm 





Fig. 5. AELBERT VAN OUWATER Fig. 6. AELBERT VAN OUWATER 
The Marriage of the Virgin Madonna and St. Anne 
Philadelphia, Johnson Collection New York. Baron van der Elst Collection 





seems unlikely one was copied from the other. The woodcutter is quite as good 
an observer and designer of animals as the painter and is as much interested in 
the same kind of animals, so that the explanation of the identity of the two 
artists is most plausible. 

In another woodcut of the same book we find the two types of dogs again 
but in different and less characteristic positions, the terrier running after the 
spitz, who again is jumping down from a step. 

We learn how greatly this problem of representing animals jumping down 
from steps fascinated the artist from another illustration in which a cow is 
represented in the same position of stepping down from the temple entrance 
into the court (Fig. 10). It seems, indeed, more than likely that this amusing 
detail, occurring at the same time in the woodcut and in the painting, was in- 
vented by one and the same artist. 

These last illustrations also show the same type of architecture observed in 
the paintings. The many towered city wall in Fig. 9 is built like that of the 
Marriage of the Virgin and shown ina similar sidewise view. The artist is fond 
of Romanesque architecture, which is rather surprising in a Gothic age, and 
likes to give views into halls which open through round or flat curved arches. 
E. Steinbart (Thieme-Becker) has dealt with the romantic tendency of 
Ouwater in connection with the Berlin painting, where also Romanesque forms 
occur in contrast to the Gothic forms used by earlier masters of the Van Eyck 
period. This retardataire tendency can be observed not only in the architectural 
background but also in the costumes of some of the woodcutter’s figures as well 
as those of the painter with whom we identify him. 

What has been said of his stories, that they seem convincing because the 
figures are dressed in contemporary costumes by an artist who attempted no 
historical reminiscence, is hardly correct. Many of the artist’s characters wear 
the Burgundian fashion which had already during his lifetime been replaced 
by the simpler French costume. A characteristic example is the woodcut repro- 
duced here from the history of Troy (Fig. 11). We may be amused to read 
in the legend that the lady with high Burgundian headdress represents 
Proserpine led away by Pluto, a knight in Gothic armor. To the contemporary 
spectator, however, the scene must have had something unreal and fantastic 
as the costumes are those of a generation before. 

The landscape of the same woodcut affords us a good comparison between 
illustrator and painter (Figs. 11 and 12). The curve of the rocks separating 
the foreground from the middle ground and opening a view upon hills and 
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lakes in the Detroit Crucifixion is so much the same as in the woodcut that it 
is difficult to doubt that the same rhythm guided the same hand in both. 

An early inventory of a collection at Venice (c. 1520) speaks of a number 
of “small landscapes from the hand of Albert from Holland.” Although this 
artist has always been considered to be Aelbert van Ouwater, especially as 
Van Mander speaks of his ability as a landscape painter, it seemed thus far 
rather incredible that a Dutch painter before 1500 should have painted land- 
scapes without religious staftage, as such pure landscapes did not seem to exist 
up to this time. 

The fact, however, that we find among the illustrations of the Haarlem 
woodcutter several landscapes without figures makes this old tradition more 
plausible. One of these (Schretlen, Pl. 28) shows a far distant view, in com- 
position somewhat similar to the woodcut in Lijden ons Heeren of 1483, built 
up in several sections of hills and waterways, which are bordered by cities 
and castles far into the distance. The view is seen from a high angle so that 
little space is left for the sky at the upper border of the picture. Another land- 
scape of similar perspective, which is here reproduced (Fig. 14) gives a close 
view of a meadow crowned by a row of trees and filled with flowers and 
watered by a small stream running down the center to the foreground. These 
landscapes belong among the earliest representations of a spot in nature 
unspoiled by the presence of man. 

The painting in the Van der Elst collection (Fig. 6) gives us an excellent 
point of comparison between the painter and the woodcutter. Not only are 
the isolated plants in the meadow designed in very similar forms as in the 
woodcuts, we also find the same kind of plants, the violet, dandelion and 
plantain, separated by grass and bushes of similar design. The same idyllic 
mood of nature pervades both compositions. 

We believe we have shown the probable identity of the painter and wood- 
cutter as much as is possible with the help of stylistic comparisons. One tech- 
nical point should be added. Mr. William Suhr, while cleaning the Detroit 
Crucifixion, pointed to the curious black hatchings and shadings under the 
colors of the costumes. They are most unusual in early paintings of the Low 
Countries but can easily be explained by the technique developed by the 
artist in his woodcuts, which, as we have observed, are unique in their delicate 
modeling in cross-hatchings and shadings. 

If Ouwater is the illustrator of the books published in Haarlem by Jacob 
Bellaert, it may be possible that during the last years of his life he moved to 
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Antwerp, after the Bellaert press had been taken over by Gerard Leeu, the 
most famous Dutch printer of the period who worked first in Gouda and 
later in Antwerp. In the year 1487 and 1488 several books appeared at Antwerp 
published by Leeu with illustrations by the “master of Bellaert’”’: The historie 
van Parys ende Vienna (a book which was also published at Haarlem four 
days after it came out at Antwerp) , De Hoofkijn der devotien and De historie 
van die seven wise mannen van Romen. The illustrations show exactly the 
same character as those in the Haarlem publications of preceding years and 
the connection with the paintings by the Sybil master or Ouwater is as obvious. 

The style of our artist can be recognized in books of Gerard Leeu as late as 
1493. But while the illustrations of the first years of the Antwerp press show 
the woodcutter at the same height as at Haarlem, the general opinion of the 
best students in this field is that the later illustrations are inferior in quality 
and show the artist’s manner in an ever deteriorating form. Either they are 
the works of followers or they were executed by pupils after designs which 
the master may have left after his death. From this we may conclude that 
Ouwater died either about 1488 or at the latest in 1493. 

We have one more possibility to determine the dates of his life, if we 
accept one of the portrait figures in the Frankfort Sybil painting as a self- 
portrait. Dr. Gliick has pointed out that the middle-aged man standing 
isolated behind the portrait group at the left takes a position similar to that 
of Dirk Bouts in his self-portrait upon the Louvain altarpiece. If this is the 
portrait of the artist, he appears to be about forty-five years of age; and as the 
painting must have been executed about 1480, Ouwater’s birthdate could be 
fixed at about the year 1435. He therefore reached an age of fifty-five to 
sixty years. 

Even the earliest book illustrations mentioned by the “master of Bellaert,” 
those of 1483 and 1484, are so accomplished that a considerable period of 
activity of the woodcutter must have preceded them. Schretlen finds a close 
connection between the Haarlem woodcuts and those of the blockbook, 
Speculum humanae salvationis which can be dated about 1465. He thinks it 
possible that they are early works of the “master of Bellaert,” and as the 
Speculum illustrations are connected in style with those of the famous block- 
book of the Ars moriendi, he considers the woodcutter of this most popular 
work, which he dates still earlier, his master. He is mistaken, however, in believ- 
ing that the Ars moriendi is of Dutch origin and that the master E.S. in his en- 
gravings of the same subject copied the woodcuts. Those who consider the 
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E.S. engravings the originals from which the woodcuts are copied are undoubt- 
edly right. I hope to return to the question of a possible stay of the master E.S. 
in the Netherlands and his relation to the Dutch wood cutters in a future article. 

Another field of art, miniature painting, may lead us further in the direction 
of the early works of Ouwater. Many illustrations of the so-called Noordwyk 
bible of 1474 (British Museum) are so similar in composition to some of the 
Haarlem woodcuts by our master that Schretlen is inclined to believe they 
are products of the same hand. In this connection it should also be noted that 
the same scholar reproduces the painting of the Resurrection of Lazarus in 
Mexico (which, however, he dates much too early, in 1460) , to show the rela- 
tionship of some of its figures to those of the Ars moriendi. We hope that the 
intricate question of the early development of Ouwater can be approached 
with better results as a result of the identification between painter and wood- 
cutter which we propose here. 

This identification makes it possible to recognize Ouwater as the leading 
Haarlem master in the field of painting and of woodcuts during the period 
of 1465-1487, taking a place between Dirk Bouts who left Haarlem for Lou- 
vain at the beginning of this period and Geertgen tot Sint Jans whose great 
personality arose towards the end of it. Among the trio of these first Dutch 
painters of importance, Ouwater stands out by his naive and entertaining 
qualities as an excellent narrator, less severe and bourgeois than Dirk Bouts, 
less emotional and dynamic than Geertgen. Having thus far been judged only 
from his early painting in the Berlin Museum, he has seemed to most students 
a painter of little originality compared to Dirk Bouts, although the atmos- 
pheric and romantic treatment of the church interior (which foreshadows the 
great Dutch architectural painters of the seventeenth century) has always been 
admired. His later paintings represent him as a more individual master in 
rendering a much more intimate relationship between man and nature than we 
find in Bouts. The figures are not so solitary and disconnected from one 
another as are those of the older painter but are full of eagerness to bridge 
over the aloofness which separates them. The landscape backgrounds develop 
in rhythmically connected planes into the distance and are usually populated 
with figures and animals which enjoy life and sunshine. While Geertgen’s 
remote spots of nature with their melancholy note point to Jacob Ruysdael, 
Ouwater’s gay landscapes, even when they are untouched by man, precede 
those of masters like Van Goyen and Isaac Ostade, just as his decided talent 
for anecdotes and genre precedes the later masters of genre painting. He shows 
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his inexhaustible narrative inventiveness in his book-illustrations better than 
in his more conventional religious painting, combining there invention with 
a naive sense of humor, which neither the dry Dirk Bouts nor the tragic Geert- 
gen possessed. This more cheerful, serene point of view in Aelbert van’ 
Ouwater added another element which was needed to form the balanced and 
harmonious character of Dutch art. Thus the foundation was laid in fifteenth 
century painting for the universality of temperament and well rounded phi- 
losophy of life which animated Dutch painting in its great epoch in the seven- 
teenth century. 


Literature: W. Bode, “Aelbert van Ouwater,” Jahrbuch der Kgl. Preuss. Kunstsammlungen, XI (1890); 
E. von Bodenhausen, Gerard David, 1905; W. R. Valentiner, “The Haarlem School of Painters in the 
Fifteenth Century,” The Art of the Low Countries, 1914; M. J. Friedlander, Die Altniederlandische Malerei, 
III, 1925; W. M. Conway, The Woodcutters of the Netherlands in the Fifteenth Century, 1884, The Van 
Eycks and their Followers, 1921; G. Gliick, “Ein Gemiilde des Meisters der Tiburtinischen Sibylle,” Aus drei 
Jahrhunderten europdischer Malerei, 1933; M. J. Schretlen, Dutch and Flemish Woodcuts of the Fifteenth 
Century, 1925; A. M. Hind, An Introduction to a History of Woodcut, 1935; G. J. Hoogewerff, De Noord- 
nederlandsche Schilderkunst, 1 and II, 1936 and 1939. 

The Detroit painting (on oak, H: 56%”; W: 4034”) came from the Crombez collection in Paris, in which 
it is listed in Friedlander’s Altniederlandische Malerei, 111, 1925, Pl. 67, and passed into the Harriman 
collection at New York and thence to Duveen Brothers, from whom it was purchased by Mr. Whitcomb for 
the Detroit museum. 

The painting which Schretlen and Hoogewerff have published as a work by the “master of Bellaert” 
(Oud Holland, XLVII (1930), p. 122; De Noordnederlandsche Schilderkunst, 1, p. 226) seems to me 
inferior in quality to the book illustrations and the paintings here published, although it is closely related to 
Haarlem compositions of this period and is of considerable interest because of its reproduction of the city 
hall and the Pand poort of Haarlem in the background of the composition. 
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THE USE OF ARCHITECTURAL FORMS 
IN SELJUQ METALWORK By MEHMET AGA-OGLU 


manifestations of artistic culture in the medieval Near East. Material 
and spiritual achievements attained their highest perfection throughout 
the entire Seljuq empire, revitalized by new political and social orders estab- 
lished during the first half of the eleventh century. Both in architecture and in 
decorative arts the scope of creative activities was greatly widened by the unifi- 
cation of such diverse regions as Turkestan, Iran, Asia Minor, Irag and Syria. 
Thus an interchange of ideas was facilitated in a greater measure than was 
possible during the separatist tendencies of the preceding Abbasid period. 
Iran, as the principal part of the empire and by virtue of her cultural past 
and thriving national renaissance, assumed once more a leading role in the 
Islamic East. It was in this country that the arts were directed towards manifold 
accomplishments. While the cities of the empire and its dependencies were 
being adorned with magnificent religious and secular edifices, industrial arts 
were developed to their highest technical and decorative eminence. The 
metalwork produced during this period, raised from a utilitarian state into the 
medium of an artistic expression, deserves to be classed with objects of notable 


[=< art of the Seljuq period constitutes one of the most exuberant 


esthetic rank. 

We shall note here briefly a type of bronze or brass ewer belonging prin- 
cipally to the twelfth and thirteenth centuries and originating chiefly in the 
workshops of eastern Iran.' The characteristic feature of these ewers is their 
distinct affinity to a certain type of contemporary architecture. Their shape is 
not related to the well-known ewers of the Sasanian and early Islamic periods, 
nor to those of contemporary workshops of northern Iraq. They have, as a rule, 
a slightly flaring cylindrical body on a foot, a straight neck on a flat shoulder, 
an upward-turned lip-spout and a simple handle dropped from the upper 
part of the neck to the side of the body. 

The ornamental decoration of these ewers is varied and employs the known 
techniques of engraving, inlaying with copper and silver and embossing in 
high relief.* Bands of inscriptions, both in naskhi and kufi scripts, frequently 
with interlaced, vertical hastae, or apices formed of human heads; medallions 
containing figural motifs and zodiacal signs or composed of intertwined ara- 
besques; various rosettes and palmette devices, including scrolling stems 
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carrying animal heads, form the ornamental repertoire, which, in vertical or 
horizontal arrangement, harmoniously covers all surface parts of the vessels. 
In addition to these engraved and inlaid motifs, embossed relief figures of 
seated and reclining lions decorate the neck and upper part of the lip-spout; 
and in some pieces a row of hawks, crowned harpies, or lions also occupy the 
rim of the shoulder.* It may be noted in passing that this particular arrange- 
ment of plastic animal and bird figures is one of the peculiarities of these 
ewers.* But their most conspicuous feature is the formation of their cylin- 
drical bodies. Some of these are formed of convex flutings or of convex flutings 
alternating with triangular ribs and others have duodecagonal or plain, curved 
shapes. 

Until the international exhibition of Iranian art at Leningrad in 1935, the 
metalworks in question were generally attributed to the workshops of north- 
western Iran, Armenia and even northern Iraq.° A convex-fluted ewer from 
the collection of the Georgian State Museum in Tiflis, bearing the name of an 
artist from Herat, Mahmud ibn Muhammad, and the year of its execution, 577 
(1181-82 A.D.)—shown at that exhibition but published more than three 
decades previously® and since left unnoticed—changed this attribution in favor 
of the East-Iranian province of Khorasan.’ But in spite of the intimation 
offered by the Tiflis ewer and the substantiating account of the thirteenth- 
century Arab writer, Zakariya al-Qazwini,* about the silver-inlaid metal- 
works of Herat, students have failed to recognize a far more convincing piece 
of evidence which establishes beyond any doubt the geographical and his- 
torical origin of these ewers. 

It has already been pointed out that one of the marked characteristics of 
these ewers consists in the shape of their cylindrical bodies. These fall into 
four distinct groups. The dated piece in Tiflis, or that belonging to the early 
thirteenth century in the J. P. Morgan Library (Fig. 1), represent the first 
group. The use of convex flutings to form the cylindrical body strongly sug- 
gests an artistic approach influenced by architectonic thought. Convex flutings 
or tori were, as is well known, one of the dominant architectural elements of 
the period, probably originating during pre-Islamic centuries in Turkestan,® 
and being carried westward over Khorasan into Asia Minor. The facades of 
the famous Rabat-i Malik, situated on the road from Bukhara to Samarqand 
and built in 471 (1078-79 A.D.) by Shams al-Mulk Nasr of the Qarakhanid 
dynasty,’° and the facades of the Seljuq buildings, still standing on the ruined 
site of the old Marv,’ show the use of tor in a most vigorous form. But the 
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monuments which directly inspired the craftsmen who made these convex- 
fluted ewers were unmistakably the tomb and observation towers. The minar 
of Yar Kurgan from the twelfth century, near the city of Tarmidh,*? and Mil-i 
Radkan in the vicinity of Quchan (Fig. 2), built in 680 (1281 A.D.) ,** are 
cylindrical in shape with their outer surfaces formed by tori. 

Another variant of this facade construction, which is composed of alternat- 
ing tori and triangular ribs, is represented by Minar-i Kishmar, situated near 
the city of Turshiz in Khorasan, and built during the thirteenth century (Fig. 
4).** Although it is the only monument so far known in Iran which shows 
this combined form of tori and triangular ribs, this form must nevertheless 
have been as widespread as the first, since we find its exact adoption in the 
Islamic architecture of India, as for instance in the Qutb Minar at Delhi like- 
wise constructed in the same century.’® Now it is of substantial importance 
for our thesis to observe that this particular architectural facade construction 
was employed on the second group of ewers, of which half a dozen pieces 
are preserved. The ewer formerly in the collection of Fr. Sarre and now in 
the Islamic department of the State Museums in Berlin (Fig. 3) is one of the 
oldest in the group, and shows not only a body composed of convex flutings 
and triangular ribs in alternation but all the characteristics of ornamental 
decoration. *® 

A number of ewers with duodecagonal bodies—the most representative 
example of which came to the State Hermitage from the collection of Count 
Polovtzev (Fig. 5)—form the third group of this type. The suggestion made 
by E. Kiihnel that the twelve-sided shape of these ewers had been dictated by 
the desire to embellish them with the signs of the zodiac is not justified.*” 
Some of the pieces with convex flutings have the zodiacal signs inlaid on their 
bodies*® while on the other hand some of the duodecagonal group do not 
have them at all.’® It may be presumed that it was not the shape of the ewer’s 
body as such but the number of surfaces which was devised to meet the de- 
sired purpose. We are again inclined to see in this group a reflection of the 
architectural form of polygonal structures, which were especially favored 
throughout the Seljug period. Even if the shape of duodecagonal ewers was 
not a direct rendition of the architectural form, nevertheless a formal, stylistic 
relation with such monuments—as for instance the mausoleum of Mu’mina 
Khatun from the year 582 (1186 A.D.) in Nakhchewan (Fig. 6) —is strongly 
in evidence. This comparison with a Northwest-Iranian example does not 
necessarily indicate the same geographical origin for the ewers, although 
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Fig. 1. Ewer with convex-fluted body Fig. 2. Mil-i Radkan near 
New York, Pier pont Morgan Librar) Quchan, lran 
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flutings and triangular ribs Turshiz, lran 


Berlin, State Museums 
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Fig. 5. Ewer with Fig. 6. Mausoleum of Mu'mina Khatun 


duodecagonal bod) in Nakhchewan, Caucasus 
Leningrad, The Hermitage 





i Fig. 7. Ewer with plain- Fig. 8. Mausoleum of Abu'l-Fawaris 
surfaced bod Shahriyar in Lajim, Iran 
Berlin, State Museums 
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some of the late thirteenth-century pieces might have been produced in the 
western part of Iran. 

Finally, the same formal relation can be suggested for the ewers of the 
fourth group, namely, those with plain-surfaced bodies (Fig. 7) .?° Probably 
the oldest of the entire type, their form is again paralleled in architecture by 
tomb towers, whose elevations consist of simple, curved cylinders. This shape 
is likewise the oldest one among the tomb towers, of which one of the earliest 
known monuments is the mausoleum of Abu’l-Fawaris Shahriyar, dated from 
the year 413 (1022-23 A.D.), standing in northern Iran, at Lajim (Fig. 8).?? 

It should be noted that a number of ewers of the Sasanian and early Islamic 
periods, cast in bronze or hammered in brass, also have cylindrical bodies, 
sometimes consisting of horizontally arranged grooves,” or decorated by 
the process of embossing with arched compartments enclosing formal trees.?* 
These ewers—having always three feet, high necks and no spouts—were prob- 
ably known also to the potters of Samarra in the ninth century,** but their 
shape is in no way connected with those under discussion. 


Thus, in this particular type of Seljuq ewers, we have a rare instance in 
medieval Islamic artistic culture of architectural forms exerting a dominating 
influence upon the traditionally well-established, independent principles of 
decorative arts. This was particularly possible during the Seljuq period, when 
the main emphasis of artistic expression manifested itself in the monumentality 
of forms, not only in architecture, but also in industrial arts.?° 


*The scope of this article does not permit a detailed discussion of all pieces with their technical and orna- 
mental aspects, nor a grouping into periods, such as will be found in the fourth volume of the forthcoming 
Corpus of Islamic Metalwork by the author. 

* The statement of A. U. Pope, An Introduction to Persian Art, London, 1930, p. 181, that gold was also 
used in the inlaid decoration of these ewers does not seem to be correct. 

* The ewer reproduced in Fig. 7 has, instead, seated ducks in the round. Very rarely a row of embossed birds 
also appears on the lower part of the body (Fig. 1). 

* The same is true for a small group of candlesticks, unmistakably of the same period and origin as the ewers. 
Besides the well-known pieces in the State Hermitage, Musée du Louvre, Islamic department of the State 
Museums in Berlin and in the collection of 8. Harari in Cairo, there are two more in the Museum of Fine 
Arts of the Ukrainian Academy of Sciences in Kiev, hitherto not considered by any writer on the subject, 
although they have been yee hr by V. Krachkovskaya, ‘““Musulmanskoye Iskustvo v Sobranii Khanenko,” 
Zapiski Kollegii Vostokovedov pri Aziatskom Muzeye Akademii Nauk, 11 (1927), 6, Nos. 20 and 21, and 
M. Vyazmitina, Mistetztvo Krain Islyamu. Muzei Mistetztvo Vseukrainskoi Akademii Nauk, Kiev., 1930, 
pp. 72 f., Nos. 396 and 397. 

Fr. Sarre, Erzeugnisse islamischer Kunst. Metall, Berlin, 1906, p. 10; E. Kiihnel, “Die Metallarbeiten,” in 
Die Ausstellung von Meisterwerken muhammedanischer Kunst in Minchen, 1910, Miinchen, 1912, II ii; 
G. Migeon, Manual d’art musulman, Paris, 1927, 11, 44. The opinion still persists in some recent publications, 
such as, for example, R. Harari, “Metalwork of Later Islamic Periods,” in A Survey of Persian Art, London 
and New York, 1939, III, 2492, and Gosudarstvenyi Ermitazh. Putevoditel po Zalam Otdela Vostoka, 
Leningrad, 1939, p. 120. 

*Grifin P. S. Uwarow, Die Sammlungen des kaukasischen Museums, V, Tiflis, 1902, 199, No. 135, Pl. XV, 
The ewer has been described in detail by L. Gyuzaliyan, “Bronzovyi Kufshin 1182 g.” in Pamyatniki Epokhi 


Rustaveli, Leningrad, 1938, pp. 227 ff. ' 
™E. Kihnel, “Zwei Mosulbronzen und ihr Meister,” in Jahrbuch der preussischen Kunstsammlungen, 60 
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(1939), 15; M. S. Dimand, “A Review of Sasanian and Islamic Metalwork in A Survey of Persian Art,” in 
Ars Islamica, VIII (1941), 208. 
* Kitab Athar al-Bilad, ed. F. Wiistenfeld, Gottingen, 1849, II, 322. 
"We speak in terms of Iranian architecture. Otherwise the tori were employed in a similar function as early 
as the eighth century B.C. in ancient Mesopotamian architecture. For example, in the palace of Sargon II in 
Khorsabad (H. Frankfort and T. Jacobsen, Khorsabad, The University of Chicago Oriental Institute Publica- 
tions, XX XVIII, Chicago, 1936, Figs. 103 and 104), and in Warka (W. K. Loftus, Travels and Researches 
in Chaldaea and Susiana, London, 1857, p. 188). For earlier examples from Turkestan see: H. Field and 
E. Prostov, ‘Archaeological Investigations in Central Asia, 1917-37,” in Ars Islamica, V (1938), 261, and 
“Excavations at Khwarazm, 1937-38,” ibid., VI (1939), 160, Fig. 4. 
I. I. Umnyakov, “Rabat-i Malik,” in 1gd@ al-Ujman. V. V. Bartoldu, Tashkent, 1927, pp. 179 ff.; V. Zasypkin, 
“Arkhitekturnye Pamyatniki Srednei Azii,” in Voprosy Restovratzii, Il (1928), 212 ff.; E. Cohn-Wiener, 
Turan. Islamische Baukunst in Mittelasien, Berlin, 1930, p. 18, Pl. B. 
“'V. A. Zhukovski, Razvaliny Starago Merva. Materialy po Arkheologii Rossii. No. 16, St. Petersburg, 1894, 
p. 119 and 165, Figs. 3 and 25. 
V. Zasypkin, op. cit., p. 278. 
* E. Diez, Chmasudiols Baudenkmaler, Berlin, 1918, pp. 43 and 107 f., and E. Herzfeld, “Reisebericht,” in 
Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlaindischen Gesellschaft, NF. 5 (1926), p. 276. 
** [bid., pp. 46 and 109. 
* J. A. Page, An Historical Memoir on the Qutb: Delhi. Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India. 


No. 22, Calcutta, 1926, pp. 19 ff., Pls. 1 and 17. 
** A Similar ewer in the Museum of Fine Arts in Kiev has, instead of lions, stars on the shoulder, embossed 


in relief. V. Krachkovskaya, op. cit., p. 3, No. 7. 
* E. Kiihnel, Die Ausstellung von Meisterwerken, description to Pl. 143, No. 3049, and ‘Zwei Mosulbrozen 


und ihr Meister,” p. 15 f. 

“ For example, the ewer in the British Museum, Harari, of. cit., Pl. 1325, and that of the J. P. Morgan Library. 
The ewer in Tiflis has these signs on its shoulder. 

*® The ewer at one time in the Pennsylvania University Museum, now in the possession of H. Kevorkian. M. 
Aga-Oglu, ‘6000 Years of Persian Art,” in The Art News, XXXVIII (1940), No. 30, 10. The caption to 
illustration by oversight indicates “‘gold” inlay, which should be corrected; it is inlaid with silver only and is 


a work of the early fourteenth century. 

** The foot and the handle are modern additions. 

*' For other tomb towers of this type see: A. Godard, “Les tour de Ladjim et de Resget,” in Athar-é Iran, 
I (1936), 109 ff. and E. Diez, op. cit., p. 36. 

* For the ewer in the Islamic department of the State Museums in Berlin, see: Fr. Sarre, Erzeugnisse islamischer 
Kunst, Metall, 5, Pl. 11. Persian Art. An Illustrated Souvenir of the Exhibition of Persian Art at Burlington 
House 1931, p. 13, No. 229 T. gives the illustration of a similar ewer at one time in the possession of Demotte 
in New York (sic!). 

*8 Brass ewer in the State Hermitage. See I. A. Orbeli i K. V. Trever, Sasanidski Metall, Moskau-Leningrad, 
1935, Pl. 77. 

* Fr. Sarre, Die Keramik von Samarra, Berlin, 1925, p. 44. — 
*5 The Seljuq period in Iran historically ends with the Mongol conquest in the year 654 (1256), but the artistic 
transformation from the Seljuq into the so-called Mongol style took place actually after the end of the thirteenth 


century. 





RUBENS AND STIMMER By Frits Luct 


HE approach to the works of the greatest masters is not always an easy 

one. Often their art remains unfathomed because it dwells in spheres 

with which the ordinary human spirit has no converse, or remains mis- 
understood because its high aspirations are measured by common standards. 
In former times temporary obscurity, though unmerited, was often the con- 
sequence. In our days students are taught to criticize and to classify every 
work of art. An easier approach to a great artist may therefore be very wel- 
come. 

One of the ways of penetrating into the artist’s own world is to follow his 
early development. The understanding of the artist’s riper work can be facili- 
tated by considering his early predilections, his first reactions to the works 
of his seniors, and in general his juvenile efforts. This is particularly true of 
a master like Rubens, who though he was healthily human and never lost 
himself in the abstract, often lived in a world of emblems and allegorical 
figures with which the modern mind is unfamiliar; nor does it converse freely 
with his mythological figures. If we only had his straightforward portraits 
and his delightfully natural landscapes, the intercourse would be easier. One 
likes to grow up with a man of his wide imagination and vast culture. Unfor- 
tunately little is known of his youthful exertions and his teachers are to us 
rather vague personalities. 

The aim of this article is to offer some information about Rubens’ early 
connections with artists who were not his teachers in the strict sense of the 
word, but whose works had a great influence on his development—an influence 
the significance of which has not hitherto been sufficiently stressed. I had 
hoped to call attention to these facts in my catalogue of Flemish drawings 
in the Louvre, the text of which was ready for publication at the outbreak 
of the present war. As this publication is now indefinitely postponed, the 
reader might like to find here explained what would otherwise remain dor- 
mant. 

The principal relationship which will occupy us is vouched for by the 
words of a writer who had discussed it himself with Rubens. But this best of 
sources has been rather neglected by modern writers on the great Flemish 
artist. Joachim Sandrart tells us in his Teatsche Academie (1675) how as a 
young assistant to Honthorst in Utrecht he had the good fortune to accom- 
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pany Rubens on a journey between that city and Amsterdam. Such journeys 
were mostly done by towboat, and this convenient but slow method of trans- 
portation afforded ample time for conversation. The eager and talkative Sand- 
rart happened to touch upon the work of a master whom he greatly appre- 
ciated, Tobias Stimmer, and sang the praise of his biblical illustrations. He 
records that Rubens quite shared his appreciation and that the great master 
confessed to having copied many of those attractive woodcuts as a young man.’ 

This path, so clearly indicated by a contemporary, has not been followed 
by the Rubens specialists and the conclusion to which it leads was consequently 
never reached. Rooses never mentions Stimmer in his big volume of 1904. 
In his earlier large publication he only relates Sandrart’s story without testing 
Rubens’ work in the light of it (Vol. V, p. 278, No. 1533). So does Michel 
(I, p. 26). In recent Stimmer studies the story has been told merely as a proof 
of Stimmer’s worth as an artist.* A worse fate was reserved for another piece 
of evidence which, if not from a contemporary, is nevertheless from a most 
respectable old source. Pierre-Jean Mariette, the best eighteenth century con- 
noisseur of drawings and the owner of one of the finest series by Rubens, 
writes in his Abecedario that Rubens’ respect for Stimmer was so great that 
he copied his portrait with the greatest care, probably with the intention of 
having it engraved.* Mariette owned this drawing, and in his sale in 1775 
it was catalogued as No. 1015 with the following information: “fait au bistre, 
rehaussé de blanc, d’un fini précieux; la bordure est de pierre historiée, et 
décorée de deux thermes qui en soutiennent las chapiteaux.”’ 

Again, in 1897, A. Valabriégue called attention to Mariette’s words and 
to this portrait in the Gazette des Beaux-Arts (I, pp. 132-133). But when in 
1901 the first monograph on Stimmer was published by August Stolberg 
(Strassburg, Heitz) that author dismissed this tradition as a legend because 
he had found no further mention of it and because in his opinion an authentic 
Rubens would not have vanished without leaving the slightest trace.° If he 
had experienced some of the surprises reserved for the connoisseur in famous 
as well as in forgotten collections, he would have chosen his words more 
cautiously. The respectable number of Rubens’ drawings which have been 
found or identified since his day, puts his utterance in an almost comic light. 
Mariette’s statements are too valuable to be so lightly treated, and an ex- 
perience of my own may perhaps strengthen our confidence in his words. The 
lot following the Stimmer portrait in Mariette’s sale, No. 1016, was a portrait 
of Lucas van Leyden drawn by Rubens in the same manner, ® and this portrait 
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Fig. 1. JOST AMMAN 


Fig, 2. PETER PAUL RUBENS 
The Conversion of Paulus 


Hagar Fleeing from Sarah 


(woodcut ) Leningrad, Hermitage 
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Fig. 3. PETER PAUL RUBENS, The Conversion of Paulus 
Berlin, Kaiser Friedrich Musenm 











Fig. 4. TOBIAS STIMMER, Hagar Fleeing from Sarah 
A A A 
(woodcut) 
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Fig. 5. JEAN HONORE FRAGONARD, Soldiers Reveling Fig. 6. PETER PAUL RUBENS 
(drawing after Rubens) Piping Shepherd and Couple (drawing ) 


Basel. Dr. Tobias Christ Collection 

















Fig. 7. PETER PAUL RUBENS, Soldvers Reveling Fig. 8. PETER PAUL RUBENS 
(drawing ) Landscape with Rainbow and Piping Shepherd 


Leningrad. Hernittage 








turned up in the Danby Seymour sale, London, 1927, where I acquired it for 
my collection. The collector’s mark (L. 1852) which it bears identifies it 
clearly as the drawing once in Mariette’s possession, and the technique is un- 
mistakably that of Rubens. It is here reproduced (Fig. 15) in the hope that 
it may be of service in identifying the still-hidden Stimmer portrait, though 
the latter had a somewhat different border with caryatids. 

The fact that Rubens used Lucas van Leyden’s self-portrait now at Bruns- 
wick makes it probable that he also had recourse to a well-documented original 
for his portrait of Stimmer. That this was indeed the case is revealed by a 
note in Mariette’s handwriting in a copy of the catalogue of the Crozat sale 
(1741) kept in the library of the Victoria and Albert Museum in London. 
Mariette noted with lot 863, which he acquired on that occasion: 


Effigies Tobiae Stimmer Germani, Pictoris clarissimi delineata ad Ectypum 
sui ipsius manu depictum, quod est Badensis Marchionis in Palatio serenis- 
simorum Principium Marchionum Badensum. 


This was no doubt the inscription on the drawing, and Mariette added, “‘le 
dessin est de Rubens et trés beau.” We here learn of a self-portrait painted 
by Stimmer which was in Rubens’ time at the palace of Baden-Baden, where 
Stimmer executed extensive decorations during the years 1576-1578, none of 
which remain. The palace and its artistic treasures were destroyed by the 
French army in 1689. But in Rubens’ time it was one of the sights of the region 
of the Upper Rhine and we may quite well imagine that Rubens, so respectful 
of Stimmer’s talents, went to admire it on his way to Italy, just as we now go 
to admire Tiepolo at Wiirzburg. 

The disappearance of Rubens’ drawing is the more regrettable because the 
question of Stimmer’s likeness is a controversial one. The best claims are still 
held by the head in the collection of drawings at Donaueschingen, but it is 
more a study than a representative portrait. The one engraved by Konrad 
Meyer, used in Sandrart’s Academie, and the drawing after which it was done, 
now kept at Zofingen, are no longer considered reliable.” The confusion goes 
back to the year 1665 when the original self-portrait of Stimmer, which formed 
part of the elaborate decorations executed by him on the facade of the house 
Zum Ritter at Schaffhausen, was painted over by a restorer who replaced it 
by his own. This presumption was wiped off in 1918, but Stimmer’s self- 
portrait then appeared in such a deplorable state of preservation that a clearer 
document would be most welcome. We should not give up hope that some 
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day Rubens’ drawing may come to light, as did his portrait of Lucas van Leyden. 

But let us be thankful that light can now be shed on the actual influence 
of Stimmer on Rubens. Among the anonymous drawings at the Louvre there 
are ten or twelve sheets with miscellaneous pen-drawings. Their execution, 
though more careful than in Rubens’ later drawings, is strongly reminiscent 
of his hand, but they are obviously not studies from nature, nor do they give 
evidence of the freedom which comes from personal invention. Some of the 
figures I found in prints engraved by Goltzius and others in woodcuts by Jost 
Amman, published in his Flavius Josephus. Most of them, however, are to be 
met in Stimmer’s biblical illustrations. This last fact, combined with Sandrart’s 
testimony, leaves no doubt that in these sketches we actually surprise Rubens 
conversing with Stimmer. We see the Swiss master, who had been dead some 
twelve years, showing the younger man, then between eighteen and twenty, 
how to draw easy, eloquent gestures and attitudes and how to compose lively 
scenes. The seed fell on most receptive ground. Rubens made many of these 
figures so much his own that they seem to reappear in his later works. The 
solidity and naturalness of Stimmer were so much the very qualities which 
the young artist aspired to that he must have pored over the woodcuts with 
the greatest delight. And he must have been equally delighted with Stimmer’s 
way of disposing and grouping his figures, a kind of composition quite dif- 
ferent from the Italian, less stately but more intense, more vibrating and also 
more massive. That massiveness, which we are apt to explain as a typical 
Flemish element in Rubens’ work, was certainly strongly encouraged by his 
early intercourse with Stimmer and his group. How far back that intercourse 
goes we can easily guess if we remember that Rubens lived till his tenth year 
in Cologne and that his mother very likely acquired some of those popular 
picture-books then so cleverly illustrated by Swiss and South-German artists. 

Early predilections often have a tenacious life, and Rubens’ work must offer 
many proofs of this. Let me only point to three cases which may lead the way 
to the establishment of other similar connections. Figure 1 reproduces Jost 
Amman’s woodcut of 1571 (from his Icones Novi Testamenti, published at 
Frankfort), compressing in its narrow borders the heavy figures and horses 
forming the scene of St. Paul’s conversion. Amman’s prints may not have 
the same ease and charm as Stimmer’s, but the type is quite the same. Both 
artists were lively narrators and loved to take snapshots of life. Figure 3 gives 
Rubens’ picture of the same subject, done when he was about forty years old, 
around 1617. It is quite possible that Rubens himself would be astonished at 
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Fig. 9. PETER PAUL RUBENS 
Drawing after a woodcut by H. Weiditz 





Fig. 10. PETER PAUL RUBENS, Studies after different figures from 
Stimmer’s woodcuts 


Rotterdam, Boymans Museum 
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Fig. 11. TOBIAS STIMMER, Elijah Asleep in the Desert Fig. 12. TOBIAS STIMMER, Abraham Receiving the Angels 
(woodcut ) (woodcut ) 








Fig. 13. TOBIAS STIMMER, T obit Resting under a Fig. 14. TOBIAS STIMMER, The Disobedient Prophet 
Swallow's Nest (woodcut ) (woodcut ) 
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the similarity and that it was rather the result of his rich store of early impres- 
sions than of direct derivation. 

The figure of St. Paul lying on his back may have a similar distant origin. 
We should beware of speaking of adoption or direct copying, but the fact that 
in one of the Louvre drawings occurs an almost identical figure of the assas- 
sinated Ammon, taken from one of Stimmer’s woodcuts, indicates at least a 
general connection of sympathy.* The same applies to the two sketches in 
oil by Rubens of this subject.® 

Much closer is the connection in the following second case. If Mariette’s 
words had not been treated so cavalierly, it would hold no surprises for us. 
He mentions in the passage already quoted that in the Crozat collection there 
was a picture by Rubens representing the Dismissal of Hagar which was very 
much like Stimmer’s composition. As the pictures of the Crozat collection 
ultimately went to Leningrad, it is not difficult to identify the picture with 
the one in the Hermitage of 1618 (Fig. 2). If we look up the same subject in 
Stimmer’s biblical prints we notice how right Mariette was (Fig. 4). The 
woodcut shows the composition in reverse, but it is quite possible that Rubens 
knew Stimmer’s drawing, which must have been in the same direction as the 
picture.*® However, in all the big books on Rubens there is not a word about 
this. Even in the excellent pages Jakob Burckhardt has written on Rubens, 
Stimmer’s name is not mentioned. Being Swiss himself he would have been 
intrigued by the forgotten facts here disinterred, and these rectifications should 
really be dedicated to the memory of that great critic. 

A later composition by Rubens shows strikingly how the early preferences 
persisted. The picture he did of this subject is lost or has temporarily disap- 
peared. Old copies of it exist—a good etching by Fr. van Wijngaart repro- 
duces it faithfully—but we prefer to show it here in a drawing which Fra- 
gonard did after it (Fig. 5) when he saw the original at Rome in the Colonna 
Gallery about 1770. In itself this is a remarkable document, and the reader 
will be thankful to the owner, Dr. Tobias Christ of Basel, for his kind per- 
mission to reproduce it. Placed above the reproduction of Rubens’ own pen- 
sketch of this composition (Fig. 7), it shows which figures are missing on 
the left, the most important being that of the daughter seated on the ground. 
The dating of the lost picture has caused some difficulty, but the drawing is a 
valuable aid in this respect. Its strength and breadth point to a fairly late date, 
and two figures on the reverse (Fig. 6), which recur in the Landscape with 
the Rainbow at Leningrad (Fig. 8), make it probable that it was done be- 
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tween 1630 and 1635." However, these soldiers with their elaborate German- 
Swiss attire carry us back thirty to forty years to the early picture-books young 
Rubens loved to peruse; they are not at all like the Spanish soldiers who ter- 
rorized Antwerp when Rubens, as a boy, was living in Cologne. Besides the 
masters already named, Hans Weiditz and Hans Holbein come to life in this 
composition. As for the first of these two, long confused with Diirer, later 
christened the Petrarch master but since 1904 called by his own name, one has 
only to look through his charming woodcuts illustrating Petrarch’s De 
Remediis utriusque Fortunae’* to understand Rubens’ admiration for his 
vivacious scenes. As a young man Rubens copied many of them, and we can 
here reproduce one of these early sketches (Fig. 9) ,** of which the Louvre has 
more and which have too long remained neglected by the students of Rubens. 

That Holbein also was one of Rubens’ favorites is proved by a drawing in 
his manner which Rubens carefully retouched with white as was his habit with 
drawings by older masters in whom he felt interested.** Another drawing 
by Holbein, which is known only by an old copy at Bern,*® shows on the left, 
as Dr. Ernst von Meyenburg at Basel kindly pointed out to me, a heraldic 
supporter very much like the standing soldier on the right of Rubens’ compo- 
sition, the one with both hands on his short sword.'® 

Rubens’ studies after Stimmer which are preserved in the Louvre and which 
I have already mentioned, cannot be reproduced now, and it is only fair that 
they should be published for the first time in one of the future volumes of the 
Louvre catalogue.*’ But it has been my good fortune to identify others else- 
where, and now that such studies are known to exist more identifications will 
probably follow. Unless my memory betrays me two or three are kept anony- 
mously at the Albertina in Vienna, but this fact cannot now be verified. Fortu- 
nately I am able to reproduce here (Fig. 10) a drawing which is classed with 
those by Maerten van Heemskerck at the Boymans Museum in Rotterdam 
(size 2014 x 14 cm.) and which clearly belongs to the same set as the Louvre 
drawings. Stimmer’s woodcuts, which are reproduced on page 106, show how 
Rubens picked from different subjects the figures which interested him. On 
top is the angel bringing bread and water to the prophet Elijah after he had 
fled from Jezebel (Fig. 11; III Reg. 19 in Stimmer’s Bible but the first book 
of Kings in the present-day Bible; p. 94 in the 1923 edition of Stimmer’s 
Bible published by G. Hirth in Munich). The man on the left, bent forward, 
is the servant of Abraham putting a dish on the table before the three angels 
(Fig. 12; p. 14, bid.) and Rubens added a line in Latin explaining the subject: 
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“reverenter Angelis ministrat” (he serves the angels reverently). The man 
lying on his back before this servant is old Tobit resting under the swallow’s 
nest (Fig. 13; p. 109, 7bid.), and the other man stretched out at the bottom is 
the unfaithful prophet killed by the lion (Fig. 14; p. 92, ébid.). 

Among the drawings collected in London by C. Fairfax Murray shortly 
before his death and which did not come to the Morgan Library in New York, 
were the two anonymous sheets of studies seen in Figures 16 and 19. They 
obviously belong to the same series as the one in Rotterdam and those in the 
Louvre and the accompanying reproductions again show the sources. For the 
drawing of Figure 16 they were Figures 17 & 18, in Stimmer’s Bible pp. 108 
& III; it is interesting to observe that Rubens did not trouble to render the 
darkness in the tent where Judith is cautiously groping for the sleeping 
Holofernes. But as a reminder he noted in Flemish on his sketch: “sy taster 
int doncker naer” (she gropes for it in the dark); and these words are a 
further confirmation of the identification. Rubens’ handwriting was not the 
same when he wrote in Flemish as when he wrote in Italian; for the latter 
language he adopted some years later the more fashionable and elegant hand 
in use in Italy. In connection with this sketch we should remember the remark- 
able picture of the same subject which Rubens executed some twelve years 
later; it was much more dramatic, of an almost horrible realism.*® 

For the sheet reproduced in Figure 19 Rubens took the following motifs: 
on top the Archangel Gabriel and Adam driven out of Paradise (Fig. 20; 
p. 4 of Stimmer’s Bible) ; below the angel, two figures from the left-hand side 
of Stimmer’s woodcut of the Flood (Fig. 21; p. 8, 2i@) ; a little lower on the 
left, a woman supporting a sick man under the Brazen Serpent, part of which 
is seen in the middle (Fig. 22; p. 58, 2bid.). The two men standing on the 
right are to be found in the background of the woodcut representing Esther 
kneeling before Ahasuerus (Fig. 23; p. 106, #bid.), and the kneeling figure 
at the bottom, who seems to be imploring something from the men just named, 
has no connection with them and is simply one of the listeners — lower left- 
hand corner — in the woodcut of Moses predicting the advent of a great 
prophet (Fig. 25; p. 60, bid.). 

It is fascinating to follow the young Rubens in his hunt for fragments to 
copy. Often his choice is quite unexpected. Note for example the care with 
which he copied the background on the left of the woodcut representing 
Jacob wrestling with the angel, on one of the sheets in the Louvre (Figs. 24 
& 26). Certainly this charming detail, illustrating in such a picturesque way 
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Jacob’s people crossing the river, merits attention, but how few will notice it 
while perusing the hundred and seventy small woodcuts! It is typical of the 
young Rubens that he digested all these lively scenes piecemeal, that is to say, 
he analyzed them one fragment at a time. That, on the other hand, he was not 
blind to their skilful composition is proved by his later works. 

Some pages back I assumed that these drawings were done by Rubens be- 
tween the ages of eighteen and twenty. In support of this assumption we have 
not only his own testimony, expressed in his conversation with Sandrart, that 
he did them in his youth, but also a terminus a quo supplied by the few 
sketches in the Louvre which Rubens made after Goltzius’ prints on the 
Passion. Some of these prints bear the dates 1596 and 1597, so that Rubens’ 
copies cannot have been done earlier than those years and were in all prob- 
ability done very shortly after. This shows how eagerly the young Rubens 
sought out new works; but the sketches testify also to the zeal with which he 
studied and make us regret all the more the loss by fire of that treasure-book 
in which he had so carefully sketched and described everything that had 
caught his attention in the field of optics, proportions, anatomy, architecture, 
passions, actions, games, etc. This book perished with many other art treasures 
in the fire of Boulle’s, the great furniture maker’s studio at the Louvre, in 1720. 
It was no doubt identical with the one De Piles had about 1677 and which 
Félibien describes at length in his Entretiens (1688) : 

. . un livre qu’il [Rubens] a laissé écrit et dessiné de sa main, ov |’on 
voit qu’outre ses observations sur ce qui regarde l’Optique, les Proportions, 
l’Anatomie et l’Architecture, il contient une recherche exacte des actions de 
l"homme, lesquelles il a dessinées conformément aux plus belles descriptions 
qui se trouvent dans les meilleurs Poétes. Il y a recueilli tout ce qui a rapport 
aux batailles, aux naufrages, aux jeux, aux passetemps, et a tous les effets 
qui produisent les divers emplois de l'homme, et ses différentes passions. 
Il a extrait des ouvrages de Virgile et d'autres Auteurs, plusieurs événements 


qu'il a comparés aux Peintures que Raphael et d’autres savants Peintres ont 
faites de ces mémes événements. 


Considering how busy Rubens was during his stay in Italy and how his 
commissions completely absorbed him when back in Antwerp, we may safely 
assume that this precious vade mecum was largely filled by Rubens during his 
youth, that is to say before his twenty-third year, when he left for Italy. The 
forty costume drawings in the British Museum (cat. Hind I No. 119) are 
most probably of the same type as the lost drawings. That early spirit of in- 
vestigation is quite in accordance with his analysis of Stimmer’s prints. Know- 
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Fig. 15. PETER PAUL RUBENS, Portrait of Fig. 16. PETER PAUL RUBENS, Studies afte 
Lucas van Leyden (drawing ) Stimmer’s Woodcuts 








Fig. 17. TOBIAS STIMMER, Judith Preparing to Cut Fig. 18. TOBIAS STIMMER, Job Scolded by his Wife 
Holofernes’ Head (woodcut ) (woodcut ) 
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Fig. 21. TOBIAS STIMMER, The Deluge (woodcut) 





Fig. 20 (above). TOBIAS STIMMER, The Expulsion from 
Paradise (u oodcut ) 


Fig. 19 (left). PETER PAUL RUBENS, Studies after 
Stimmer’s woodcuts 


























Fig. 22. TOBIAS STIMMER, The Brazen Serpent (woodcut ) 














ing from what has been said in the preceding pages how strongly Rubens 
sympathized with the South-German and Swiss masters of the sixteenth cen- 
tury and remembering on the other hand how thoroughly Flemish was his 
own nature, we can now better imagine in what mood he approached the 
Italians. It cannot be too often repeated, for it is too often forgotten, that the 
young and strong Rubens went to Italy not as a seeker but as a self-assured 
explorer, as one who knew quite well what to dig for and also what to discard 
as not in harmony with his northern nature. 

The effect of his stay in Italy is still often misinterpreted, despite the words 
of a man like Jacob Burckhardt, who notwithstanding his great sympathies 
for classical Italian art wrote extensively about Rubens and considered him 
to be of the line of Homer. Rubens never became Italianized as other Flemish 
masters had been fifty or seventy-five years before, but in that delightful 
country added some accomplishments to the many he had already acquired at 
home. A nature as strong as his could not but have applauded the success with 
which Stimmer had preserved his own individuality though he lived and 
worked next door to Italy; and we may be sure that Rubens must also have 
been impressed by Stimmer’s manifold talents. Unfortunately we now know 
Stimmer, outside Switzerland, only as a draughtsman and illustrator. Since 
most of his huge decorations, so different from his tiny woodcuts, have dis- 
appeared and very few of his easel pictures survive, it requires an effort on 
our part to realize his importance. When we consider that in addition to his 
reputation as an artist he also enjoyed a name as a geometrician, a poet and a 
musician, and this despite the fact that his life was cut off at forty-five, we 
can only marvel at his endowments and industry, and we come to understand 
the influence he exercised. 

That other genius of northern painting, Rembrandt, seems also to have been 
interested in Stimmer’s imagination and naturalism, for among the few books 
he possessed was the Flavius Josephus illustrated by the Swiss artist (‘Een 
hoogduytsche Flavio Jevus gestoffeert met figueren van Tobias Timmerman” 
we read in his inventory of 1656). After all it is quite comprehensible that 
great men of two small countries, who have in common their strong sense of 
personality and independence, should find one another congenial. This spirit- 
ual tie may even have been strengthened by Stimmer’s apprenticeship; one 
of his latest biographers, Fr. Théne, conjectures that he was the pupil of an 
anonymous portrait painter from Antwerp who worked around 1555 in 


Konstanz. 
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The foregoing remarks will have served their purpose if they have revealed 
how solidly Rubens’ art was based upon the art of his predecessors. From that 
firm base he could well take off on flights of which the weaker wings of others 
were incapable. And our illustrations may serve the purpose of showing what 
pithy sketches Rubens had already produced before 1600 and of warning 
against the liberal attributions to him of weaker drawings which have recently 
been thought to belong to his Italian period. 


* Neue Kinstliche Figuren Biblischer Historien, Basel, 1576. 

* Here is the original and fascinating text of the passage in question. After stating II, p. 254, that Stimmer'’s 

biblical illustrations may be called an academy for the young because the most celebrated masters did not 

hesitate to copy his compositions for their own study, he goes on: “Also bekandte mir Anno 1637 [this is a 

misprint for 1627, which was really the year of Rubens’ visit to Holland; compare II, p. 291] der beriihmte 

Peter Paulio Rubens, als ich ihm auf seiner Reiss durch Holland aufgewartet, in dem Amsterdamer Fahrschiff 

_ Utrecht (da ich iiber diesem Biichlein speculirte), dass er in seiner jugend dasselbe meist nachgezeichnet 
abe. 

* The only writer who accords more attention to it, though she speaks of it in general terms, is Marg. Barnass 

in her dissertation Die Bibelillustration T obias Stimmer's, Heidelberg, 1932. 

*“Et par une suite de l’estime que Rubens portoit 4 ce peintre suisse, il avoit dessiné son portrait avec un 

soin extréme, dans |’intention, 4 ce que j'imagine, de le faire graver. J'ai ce beau dessin, qui est précieux, dans 

ma collection.” (P. J. Mariette, Abecedario, V, 272.) 

*“Abgesehen davon, dass wir auch sonst nirgendwo noch eine Erwahnung dieses Stimmerbildnisses gefunden 

haben, ist es auch an und fiir sich niche denkbar, dass ein wahrhafter ‘Rubens’ so klang-und spurlos verloren 

gegangen sein soll.” After this unreasonable condemnation Mariette’s notes were ignored by subsequent 

writers on Stimmer (F. T. Schulz, C. Escher, A. R. Peltzer, F. Thine and M. Bendel). 

*“1016 Autre Portrait de Lucas de Leyde, Peintre et graveur, dessiné dans le méme genre, avec les attributs 

des Arts qu'il professoit, et une branche de laurier qui en couronne la bordure.” 

* Max Bendel, Anzeiger fiir Schweizerische Altertumskunde, N.F. XXVIII (1926), 119-123, and the same 

author's recent book on Stimmer, 1940, pp. 43-44. 

* G. Hirth, Tobias Stimmer's Bible (1923 ed.), p. 82. 

* L. van Puyvelde, Les Esquisses de Rubens, 1940, pp. 23, 24. 

* The subject represents Hagar’s first departure, rather her flight before Sarah’s wrath, when feeling herself 

pongnene, she began to despise her mistress. The real dismissal, so often represented, followed later after the 
irth of Hagar’s son Ishmael. 

"Our reproduction gives the drawing much more distinctly than the one in Gliick-Haberditzl, Die Hand- 

zeichnungen von P. P. Rubens, 1928, No. 218, where the sketches on the back shine through. These traces 

have been carefully eliminated in our reproduction. 

*% Von der Artzney beyder Glick, Strassburg, 1532. 

* After Weiditz’ “Von der Ritterschaft,”’ op. cit., 1, 63". 

™ Compare the one by Hans Kulmbach in the Morgan Library, New York, to which A. E. Popham called 

attention in Old Master Drawings, 1927, 1, 45-47, reproduced Fairfax Murray Drawings, Ill, 135. The 

Holbein drawing was reproduced in The Vasari Society, first series V, pl. 29 (compare Fr. Thine in Berliner 

Museen, 1940, Heft 4). 

* P. Ganz, Holbein Drawings, XL, 3*. 

* As Dr. von Meyenburg also remarked, it is quite possible that the standing pair on the right goes back to 

Urs Graf. Perhaps we shall find one day a drawing even more closely related than the one reproduced by 

H. Koegler, Die Basler Handzeichnungen des Urs Graf, 1926, 18. 

** I make a single exception for the curious fragment given in Fig. 24. 

* Klassiker der Kunst, 1921, p. 30, engraved by C. Galle. 
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23. TOBIAS STIMMER, Esther Before Ahasuerus 


(woodcut ) 
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7g. 25. TOBIAS STIMMER, Moses Exhorting the People 


{ wu oodcut ) 
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Fig, 24. PETER PAUL RUBENS, Copy after left 
side of Figure 26 
Paris, Louvre 





Fig. 26. TOBIAS STIMMER, Jacob Wrestling with the 
Angel (woodcut ) 





2. CLAUDE MONET, La Japonaise 
New York Art Market 

















Fig. 3. HOKUSAI, Mandarin Ducks (color print) Fig. 4. EDOUARD MANET, The Lady with the Fans 
Paris, Louvre 
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FAR EASTERN ART AND FRENCH 
IMPRESSIONISM By ERNST SCHEYER 


AR is not the only relationship between the Orient and the 

Occident. There have been cultural influences of one upon the 

other, often of great importance, which deserve our study and 
clarification. The influence of Far Eastern art or more specifically that of the 
Japanese print on the painters of French Impressionism has been generally 
accepted as a fact. But the exact nature of this influence as well as its origin 
and development have never been systematically investigated. Only such inves- 
tigation can determine the intensity and the effect of this particular encounter 
between Oriental and Occidental art. To anticipate here some of the results of 
our investigation, the influence of Japonism or Japonaiserie, as it is called by 
the French writers of the nineteenth century, on the Impressionists proper such 
as Monet, Sisley, Pissarro, is by no means vital. But at the point of transition 
where Impressionism emerges from Realism and again where it debouches into 
something diametrically different, into so-called Post-Impressionism, the 
influence makes itself felt strongly. Thus the points of strongest pressure are 
found where a crisis existed in European art and not during the peaceful inter- 
lude of Impressionism—and it is more and more as such that this movement 
reveals itself in retrospect in spite of its scandalous beginnings. 

One finds often that at times of crises in art, which are usually part of a 
larger change in culture, a state of affinity exists that is most advantageous for 
an encounter of Oriental and Occidental art. Early Christian art might be men- 
tioned as such a case. But to start the history of these affinities with the 
Chinoiserie of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, Japonism takes a 
middle position between this influence in baroque times and the Primitivism’* 
at the turn of the last century, and it is connected by relations backward and 
forward with both of these. At its beginning in the interpretations by the 
Goncourts* Japonism retains much of the ultra-refined character of Chinoi- 
serie; while towards its end in the letters of Van Gogh the Japanese print is 
treated as a manifestation of primitive art. Primitivism is chiefly concerned 
with painting, with the graphic arts and with sculpture; Chinoiserie with 
the influence of the Far Eastern crafts upon those of Europe; Japonism was 
felt not only in painting and the graphic arts but also in the Western revival 
of the handicrafts and the struggle for a new style in all fields of artistic ex- 
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pression.* However great the influence of Japonism might have been on 
ceramics, glass, textiles, ironwork, book decoration, interior and exterior archi- 
tectural design in /’Art Nouveau style in Belgium and France and its parallel 
movements in England, Germany, Austria, Italy and the United States, we do 
not intend to discuss this impact but to limit our investigation here strictly to 
the relations of the great artists of Impressionism and Post-Impressionism to 
the Japanese print. 

In summarizing the different character of the three movements it may be 
said: Chinoiserie is aristocratic or pseudo-aristocratic; Japonism is bourgeois; 
while Primitivism dreams of a new art for a new society. In the first two cases 
the influence reached the proportions of a wave only because the social, polit- 
ical and cultural conditions in the West had prepared the soil for a positive 
reception. It is indeed striking to observe the structural similarity in the culture 
of China and France under their great kings Kang-shi and Louis XIV towards 
the end of the seventeenth century and during the subsequent period of exhaus- 
tion of both countries in the first part of the eighteenth, the period covered by 
Chinoiserie.* Circumstances for the reception of Japanese art in the last 
decades of the faltering regime of Napoleon III and in the early years of the 
Third Republic are similarly advantageous. The Japanese print as a cheap 
derivation of the school of painting called Ukzyoye is as much a typical expres- 
sion of the decadence of feudalistic culture towards the end of the Tokugawa 
period (1603-1867) as it is a symptom of the awakening of the people—one 
of the factors leading to the Meiji Restoration. It is the democratic realism 
of Ukiyoye which appealed to the French artists and intellectuals but its re- 
fined decadence, also the result of disintegrating feudalism, was by no means 
overlooked. This ambiguous Janus-faced character of the Japanese print has 
its parallel in French literature and art during the second part of the nine- 
teenth century. We have therefore to study the appreciation of the Japanese 
print in France from these seemingly opposed standpoints: realism, which since 
Courbet was the democratic style par excellence, and decadence or fin de siécle, 
the backwash of an esoteric refinement. 

The treatment of the artists of the Japanese print in the writings of the 
Goncourts is most revealing. The double nature of Ukiyoye was well under- 
stood by them because it corresponded to their own position between the camps 
of democratic realism and aristocratic symbolism. In their Journals® they still 
look upon Japanese art from their somewhat romantic dixhuitiéme standpoint: 
“the genius of Japan lies in its imaginative preoccupation with the monstrous” 
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and “in that world of pallid women with painted eyelids the dragon . . . is the 
image of their lives.”” Edmond de Goncourt, after the death of his brother, 
treats the eighteenth century artist Utamaro in his Outamaro, Le peintre des 
maisons vertes (1891) as a Japanese Watteau, while in his later published 
Hokusai (1896)—a much drier and less inspired book—the nineteenth cen- 
tury master of the print becomes the great realist and the glorifier of the peo- 
ple, ‘‘le fondateur de l’Ecole Vulgaire, c’est-a-dire l’homme qui... a fait entrer 
en son ceuvre l’humanité entiére de son pays.’”® 

The very subject matter of the Japanese print and of certain of the Impres- 
sionists is similar, often oscillating between aristocratic decadence and demo- 
cratic realism. The masters of the figural print in Japan and Toulouse-Lautrec 
in France both deal with the houses of prostitution and the lowest, lightest 
but most vital type of theatrical performance, where the vigor of vice, the 
picturesqueness of life in its depths, redeem the a-morality of the scene and 
elevate it to the realm of true art. The landscape reportage of such popular, 
naive and refined artists as Hokusai and Hiroshige also has its parallel in the 
series of Claude Monet and Pissarro. 

The constructive qualities of Japanese art, its realistic-democratic aspect, are 
far more emphasized by contemporaneous French artists than is its decadent 
flavor. It prevails also in professional art criticism, in the numerous books, 
pamphlets, magazine and newspaper articles written on Japanese art from the 
sixties onward. We find among its champions Manet’s friends Zacharie Astruc, 
Philippe Burty, Theodore Duret,’ who fought the battle for the Impressionists 
so valiantly; and among its collectors some of the patrons and patronesses of 
Impressionism such as M. and Madame Charpentier and the Count Camondo. 
The case of a passionate lover of Japanese art who was a severe critic of Im- 
pressionist painting is much rarer. We have such an exception in Le Blanc du 
Vernet’s articles on Japonism® and L’Art Japonais of 1880.° He calls Japanese 
art ‘‘l’apothéose de l’impression vibrante et spirituelle si différente des élucu- 
brations lourdes et maladroites de nos impressionistes.”” He is however typical 
of the time in his limitless overestimation of the late phases of Japanese art at 
the cost of the older art of China: “Chez les Japonais, une allure absolument 
libre, vive, riante et fantaisiste comme leur caractére,” . . . “Chez les Chinois 
l’art est froidement méthodique et correctement formaliste.” 

In the catalogues of the great collections then deemed of the finest quality, 
in that of the Goncourts for instance, one finds a few Chinese porcelains from 
Ming to Kien Lung, five relatively late Chinese paintings and no large religious 
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sculpture against thousands of Japanese objects which were later than 1600.*° 
Hardly anyone listened to the lonely voice of the outstanding Japanese con- 
noisseur Okakura Kakasu, from 1886 a member of the Imperial Art Commis- 
sion in Europe and the United States, that “those charmingly colored wood- 
cuts . . . stand apart from the main line of the development of Japanese art” 
and that “the inros, netsukis . .. were playthings and as such no embodiment 
of national fervor in which true art exists.”’* His words went unheeded be- 
cause the time was not yet ripe for the understanding of the great Chinese 
and Japanese religious art of the early periods, for which the Primitivism of 
the twentieth century paved the way. 

It is one of the freakish situations in art history that these late and decadent 
phases of Japanese art, Westernized to a certain degree through contact with 
the Dutch, were instrumental in seriously undermining Western aesthetic 
standards established by the Greeks and again put in power after the Renais- 
sance. Le Blanc du Vernet’? is satisfied to see in these late phases of Japanese art 
serious rivals of the masterpieces of Antiquity and Renaissance. Whistler in- 
curs the wrath of the poet Swinburne** by merely mentioning the ‘marbles 
of the Pantheon” in the same breath with the “fan of Hokusai broidered with 
birds at the foot of Fusi [sic} yama.” The Goncourts are possibly the first 
to go the whole way by finding ‘the architectural lines of Greece tedious,” 

. “while a Japanese gateway charms and pleases the eye.”’* From there to 
Gauguin’s saying “the greatest error of all is the Greek error” is hardly a step. 

Exactly when and where did Japonism start and how did it develop? By 
raising these questions we are aware that the terms “origin” and “develop- 
ment” can only be separated theoretically. “There is and can be no beginning 
to any event” (Tolstoi). All historical dates are climactic: they deal with 
developments arrested at the moment of reaching a certain climax. Such 
climactic dates in the history of Japonism most often mentioned in books or 
articles are: the year 1856 in which the etcher Bracquemond “discovered” 
Hokusai’s Mangwa;** the year 1862 in which the movement spread in Paris’ 
circles of etchers, painters, writers and collectors;*® and 1867, the year of the 
Japanese department at the Parisian World’s Fair and the foundation of the 
Club Jinglar.** 

From this it appears that the wave of Japonism found its entrance into 
Western art through the relatively narrow channel of the French graphic arts 
in the fifties and developed in the early sixties into a broad stream which 
debouched finally into the sea—more wide than deep—of general popular 
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acceptance in the later years of this decade. The statement that Japonism by 
1867 had become the property of the middle classes is also borne out by a pas- 
sage in the Goncourt Journals from October or November 1868: “We were 
the first to introduce the taste for Chinese and Japanese objects. Who more 
than we felt, preached and propagated this taste which has now descended 
to the middle class? [italics mine}. Who fell in love with the first Japanese 
prints and had the courage to buy them?” This emphatic claim contradicts 
that of Bracquemond; yet such quibbling about priority is futile and the ques- 
tion can never be decided with judicial exactitude.'* The date of such a dis- 
covery is not important, but rather the vigor and intensity with which such an 
attitude is brought to the knowledge of a wide group of people so that it 
cannot any longer be overlooked. And there is no doubt that the enthusiasm 
with which the etcher Felix Bracquemond (1833-1917) propagated his dis- 
covery knew no bounds. We are told that he discovered one volume of 
Hokusai’s Mangwa in the shop of his printer Delatre, and that it was used as 
packing material in a parcel of porcelain sent from Japan.*® In spite of his offer 
to buy it, Delatre did not want to part with it; yet “a year or more later’’ Brac- 
quemond beheld the same little book at the wood engravers Lavieille, who 
finally consented to exchange it for one of Bracquemond’s treasures, Papillon’s 
book on wood engraving. Bracquemond kept the flimsy, fiber-bound volume 
in his pocket and carried it about with him for the rest of his life. He showed 
the book to everyone and his enthusiasm was infectious.*° 

It is to the credit of Bracquemond that his own graphic work remained 
European. He was not a fadist or a copyist but belonged to those who by the 
contact with Japanese art, as Chesneau** expressed it “‘avaient trouvé une 
confirmation plutét qu’une inspiration a leurs fagons personelles de voir, de 
sentir, de comprendre et d’interpréter la nature.” The historians of the graphic 
arts in France,*? although mentioning the Japanese influence in his work, make 
a special point of demonstrating that Bracquemond does not abandon his 
Western heritage either in his etchings of animals such as the well-known 
Cog (1882) or in his decorative designs for the factory in Sévres (1871-72), 
which was directed by another Japanophile, Solon. A juxtaposition of his Cog 
(Fig. 1) and the Mandarin Ducks (Fig. 3) from Hokusai’s Shashin Gwafu 
(1814) shows Bracquemond’s skill in blending the Western tradition—one 
thinks of the Dutch animal etchers of the seventeenth century—and his love 
for Hokusai. Of great importance for the spreading of Japanese design prin- 
ciples is the fact that Bracquemond was not only the technical advisor and 
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helper of Manet and Degas but also one of the key figures in the Société des 
Aquafortistes founded May 31, 1862. The importance of this event for the 
development of realism in France has been largely overlooked. Etchings as an 
art libre and a weapon to combat “‘automatic routine” (Th. Gautier) joined 
forces with Japonism to imbue Realism with that spark needed to bring the 
tableaux vivants—here used in the sense of the once popular parlor game— 
of a Courbet to life. Japanese and French graphic arts combined had the elec- 
trifying effect of a shot in the arm to the sluggish, slow-moving body of so- 
called realistic painting. What Bracquemond and the other artists interested in 
etching admired in Hokusai’s Mangwa—which Edmond de Goncourt charac- 
teristically and freely translated as “le dessin tel qu’il vient spontanément’’** 
—was “the vigor of the little figures and the beautiful arrangement of each 
print.”*4 

Is it merely an accident that 1862, the year of the foundation of the Soczété 
des Aquafortistes, is also that given by Chesneau as the beginning of Japon- 
ism, and that among the artists who frequented the “Porte Chinoise” in the Rue 
de Rivoli?® about the same time were so many etchers, painter-engravers and 
writers ardently interested in the graphic arts? These habitués of the Porte 
Chinoise were: Bracquemond, the Goncoutts, James Tissot, Whistler, Fantin- 
Latour, Degas, Burty and Zola. And among the painters whom Chesneau 
enumerates rather at random as the possible discoverers of the Japanese print 
were also quite a few etchers. He offers as candidates the Belgian Alfred 
Stevens, the American Whistler, the Barbizonist Diaz de la Pefia, the Spaniard 
Fortuny, Alphonse Legros devenu Anglais. Unfortunately, he does not reveal 
their prospective merits for such a candidacy. Alfred Stevens and Whistler, 
who already in the early sixties used Japanese staffage in their paintings, have 
a reasonably good claim. In Legros’ etchings, in the Angler for instance, one 
can discover some traces of Hokusai. But what justifies the inclusion of Diaz 
and Fortuny is not known to the writer. 

Ernest Chesneau is a journalist and his statements should not be evaluated 
as those expressed by historians. He couches the story of the discovery in vague, 
almost legendary terms: how a painter 


flanant chez un marchand de curiosités, venues de l’extréme Orient—que l’on 
confondait alors indistinctement sous le nom commun de chinoiseries— 
découvrit dans un récent arrivage du Havre** des feuilles peintes et des 
feuilles imprimées en couleur, des albums de croquis au trait rehaussés de 
teintes plates dont le caractére esthétique—et par la coloration et par le 
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dessin—tranchait nettement avec le caractére des objets chinois. Cela ce 
passait en 1862. 


From this spark of a chance contact—according to Chesneau—sprang a 
flame of enthusiasm to “‘tous les ateliers.” A rage of collecting began and 
among the collectors he mentioned were: 

M. Villot, l’ancien conservateur des peintures au Louvre, des peintres Manet, 
James Tissot, Fantin-la-Tour, Alphonse Hirsch, Degas, Carolus Duran, 
Monet, des graveurs Bracquemond et Jules Jacquemart, de M. Solon de la 
manufacture de Sévre, des écrivains Edmond et Jules de Goncourt, Champ- 
fleury, Philippe Burty, Zola, de l’éditeur Charpentier, des industriels Bar- 
bedienne, Christofle, Bouilhet, Falize; des voyageurs Cernuschi, Duret, Emile 
Guimet, Regamey. 


This list of the early collectors seems more reliable than that of the discoverers 
but needs further comment in the case of the painters, Manet, Monet, Degas. 

Here it is necessary to devote a few words to the events of 1867, the year of 
the Japanese section at the Exposition Universelle in which, according to 
Chesneau, Japan became the fashion in Paris. It was the year in which the 
young Mikado overthrew the shogun and opened Japan to the West. The 
popular phase of Japonism began, which made itself felt not only in the fine 
arts and literature but also in the theater, ballet and Parisian fashion. Chesneau 
gives some examples. In England Gilbert and Sullivan’s Mikado (1885) was 
the best known burlesque of Japan. 

The foundation of La Société Japonaise du Jinglar in the year of the World’s 
Fair of 1867 or a short time later was an outgrowth of that occupation with 
things Japanese in a lighter vein rather than an institution of serious pursuits. 
It met weekly in Sévres in the house of Solon, the director of the porcelain 
factory, ate with sticks, drank saké, although the name Jinglar was a “nom 
familier donné a un petit vin de pays que Zacharie Astruc célébra en un sonnet 
accompagné de charmantes illustrations 4 l’aquarelle: Salut, vin des mys- 
terieux!”’** Besides the names of Solon, Astruc and Bracquemond mentioned 
by Chesneau, Léonce Bénédite*® gives those of Fantin-Latour, Burty and 
Jacquemart as members of the club. 

Of greater importance for the history of Japonism is that about this time 
Manet created the Portrait of Emile Zola (Fig. 5).*® It represents a certain 
climax not only in Manet’s relation to another Japanophile but also to the 
Japanese print. William Rossetti in his Reminiscences recalls Whistler as 
naming Edouard Manet “the head and front of Japonnerie.”’ This statement 
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seems to relate less to Manet’s activity as a collector than as an artist interested 
in what Whistler called “Japanese theory of drawing.” 

We mentioned previously Manet’s close relation to Bracquemond. In the 
first monthly fascicle of five etchings published by the Société de Aquafortistes 
in 1862 appeared Manet’s Les Gitanos; the other four were contributed by 
Bracquemond, Daubigny, Legros and Ribot. The subject matter of this etching 
by Manet and previous ones done between 1860-62 are all more or less Spanish. 
But in them as in the pictures from 1859-62, the majority with the same type 
of subject, we are confronted with a peculiar flatness and broadness of design, 
a distribution of black and white, dark and light, which is less Spanish, less 
Velasquez*® than Japanese. Chesneau mentions Manet as an early collector 
and Duret*? records that the painter ‘‘greatly admired what he had been able 
to see of Hokusai’s work and praised unreservedly the volume of the Mangwa 
which he had come across.” 

The secret of Manet’s flatness can never be exactly analyzed and reduced to 
the ingredients of either Velasquez or Hokusai. It is something very personal. 
His early copies after the old masters already show the tendency and up to 
the seventies it becomes the chief means of “lending eternity to the moment” 
(Meier-Graefe) , of endowing the picture with that element of repose, that 
kind of permanence which indeed, as Egon Friedell has so well expressed it, 
enables Manet “‘to find the ultimate formula to conjure into the realm of vis- 
ibility the Platonic idea of each phenomenon.”** Such an interpretation ex- 
plains also the often rigidly static character of Manet’s art, of which this 
planiformity, these quietly expanding areas of flat color, are one of the chief 
technical means. Suspicious of the indiscretions of the anecdotal element, and 
ever watchful lest it trespass on the lofty region of pure form and color, he 
often freezes life into a mute silence; and his attitude towards reality is that of 
reserve, often that of outright lack of interest rather than that of enchantment. 
This is fundamentally different from that of most of his fellow artists who 
went to the Japanese print as a magic receptacle of real life and not so much 
for a strengthening of abstract flat pattern in their compositions. 

This path, if consistently followed, was bound to lead toa return of Western 
art to Oriental two-dimensionality and from that to an emphasis upon flat areas 
and line instead of depth, perspective, atmosphere and values; finally to ideo- 
plastic instead of physioplastic art, or expressionism instead of impressionism. 
Yet Manet stopped short before abandoning himself completely to the Oriental 
temptation, and the skilful balance, or better the refined mixture, of two dia- 
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metrically opposed ways of representation lends to his work a peculiar fas- 
cinating character. 

During the sixties we observe a mounting interest in flat design and two- 
dimensional conception of space in his graphic work as well as in his paintings. 
In his graphic work there is a perceptible parfum japonais*® in his contribu- 
tions to Champfleury’s Chats:** the etching Le Chat et les Fleurs and the litho- 
graphic poster Rendezvous des Chats and similarly in three small etchings 
Les Chats done outside it. The Rendezvous des Chats (Fig. 7) (1868) occupies 
a special position as one of the early posters of great artistic quality in the 
development of this important art, the systematic history of which has not yet 
been written in English.** It is evident that the Japanese print stood godfather 
to this branch of industrial design which in so short a time changed socio- 
logical conditions in the graphic arts. Generally in designing animals Manet 
reminds one often of the Japanese; for instance in a drawing which combines 
the head of a raven with three sketches of Tama, the Japanese dog of Theodore 
Duret to which “une main étrangére y a ajouté un fragment d’alphabet japo- 
nais.”** At this time Manet did the lithographs for Mallarmé’s translation of 
Poe’s Raven (published by Leschide 1875) in which some critics see the high- 
point of Manet’s Japonism because of ‘‘ses franchises de taches et l’esprit de la 
forme’’*? which resembles that of Far Eastern brush painting. We would rather 
give the first prize to the earlier etching Queue ala boucherie from the terrible 
war winter of 1870-71 in which the miseries of war are pressed into a most 
poignant semi-abstract pattern, something between Goya and the Japanese 
print, yet very characteristically Manet. 

In his paintings the climax of Japanese influence is reached in the years be- 
tween 1866 and 1868 in the Fifer (1866), the Zola (Fig. 5) and the W oman 
with a Parrot (1868) . Here too the influence is not one of Japanese motives but 
of Japanese principles in representing objects on a plane. The Fifer stands out 
flat against a grey background which is completely empty. Even the small cast 
shadow behind the boy’s left foot looks like an afterthought, like something 
added at the last moment as a compromise. This flatness earned the picture the 
nickname of a “‘tailor’s advertisement.” The colors are organized in flat, well 
defined areas of blue, red, greyish-yellow and brass colored yellow. The 
Woman with a Parrot is a flat, pink triangle set against a dark neutral back- 
ground, while in the Zo/a the flat, large, reposeful areas of the figure are juxta- 
posed to the details of furniture—among them a Japanese folding screen with 
a bird perched on an apple blossom branch—books and pictures. The latter 
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especially, a Japanese actor print, a sketch of the O/ympia and a reproduction 
of Velasquez’ Borrachos,** all stuck in one frame, counterbalance the large 
areas of the pale, placid face, black velvet coat and grey trousers. The locality 
might be a corner in Manet’s own apartment*® rather than in that of Zola.*° 
In this case the O/ym pia sketch between a Japanese print and a reproduction 
after Velasquez would gain added importance. Manet seemed to have been 
fond of such decorative Japanese details. In the portrait of Zacharie Astruc 
(Museum, Bremen) of 1864 we notice among the objects of a still-life in the 
left corner a Japanese fiber-bound book on which is the dedication: “Au 
Poéte Z. Astruc son ami: Manet 1864.” In the portrait of his beautiful sister- 
in-law Berthe Morisot, of 1870 or 1871, known as Le Repos (G. Vanderbilt, 
New York) the signature “Manet” is read in a corner of a large Japanese 
landscape print of the triptych type hanging over the divan. Finally the same 
Japanese silk hanging embroidered with a heron appears as part of the back- 
ground in the Lady with the Fans (Fig. 4) of 1873 (Louvre) and the Nana 
of 1877 (Museum, Hamburg). The Lady with the Fans owes its name to the 
many Japanese fans which decorate the hanging, as was then fashionable.*? 
In the Nana the figure of the elderly gallant waiting on the sofa is cut half 
away by the frame, a compositional trick studied in the oblong narrow Japanese 
kakemonos. It is the same device of which Degas at that time often availed 
himself. In general however Manet’s contact—growing stronger in the seven- 
ties—with the younger Impressionists and plein air is not as favorable for 
Japanese influence as his preceding studio period. 

More and more we come to understand that the two-dimensional flatness of 
the Japanese print and Impressionism as practiced by Monet, Pissarro and Sis- 
ley are mutually exclusive. French Impressionism is a branch of the tree of a 
Western painting tradition which can be traced back to Delacroix, Watteau, 
Fragonard and Boucher, who in their turn were inspired by the great painters 
of the Baroque, the Venetians and Rubens. It is an illusionistic tradition of 
painting, stressing atmosphere, values, chiaroscuro, first evolved in Hellenistic, 
especially Alexandrinian, painting. Pevsner*? points to the misunderstanding 
of the Impressionists in their taking Japanese lightness of color for plezn air, 
the exact opposite of flat pattern. It is chiefly in Whistler, as he demonstrates, 
that these two aspects of the Far Eastern style, linearism and delicate, light 
color, appear together. He is the artist who in his silky color tries to emulate the 
delicacy of the East.** 

In general the influence of Far Eastern art upon the high-keyed color 
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scheme of French Impressionism has been overrated. ** If such a phenomenon 
as the brightening and lightening of the palette since the early sixties, the 
“divesting of oil color of its oil” (R. Muther) has any clearly definable causes, 
we see them neither in the bright colors of the Japanese print nor—as is more 
generally assumed—in the spreading of optical theory, at least not in the first 
place. Before Duranty’s pamphlet La Nouvelle Peinture appeared in 1876 
there was no talk of the “decomposition of light into the colors of the rain- 
bow.” We are rather inclined to find some of its causes in the spreading of 
water color technique from England to France in the first part of the nineteenth 
century and to agree with E. P. Richardson that the progress made by chemists 
who through their discoveries of “cadmium, chrome and kindred pigments... 
introduced a hitherto unknown brilliance of hue.” *® 

Renoir, who is among the Impressionists the most conscious of his art as an 
outgrowth of the French Western coloristic tradition, is outspoken in his criti- 
cism of the Japanese print. When interviewed by Vollard** about it, he calls 
the influence ‘‘malheureux” and limits it to the early years of the Impres- 
sionists.*” He thinks Japanese artists interesting in their possession of a “coup 
sir’ but insists that “‘un peuple, sous peine de faire des bétises, n’a pas le droit 
de s’approprier ce qui n’est pas de sa race.”” On another occasion*® speaking to 
Vollard about his picture of Madame Charpentier and her Children of 1878 
(Mettepolitan Museum of Art) which shows the room decorated with Japa- 
nese hangings and a kakemono, he remarks: “‘et c’est peut-étre d’avoir vu tant 
de japonaiseries que m’est venue cette horreur pour l’art japonais.” 

His friend Monet's direct tribute to Japonism is likewise limited to his early 
period, chiefly to his La Japonaise (Fig. 2) of 1876 (New York art market). 
The picture represents his first wife Camille in a Japanese kimono. It is, as 
Duret*® points out, ‘not the figure or the expression in the face but the brilliant 
red of the dress, with its embroidery in relief and the parti-colored fans on the 
floor (and wall) which constitute the real motive of the picture.” In the later 
pictures by Monet, after he had abandoned figure painting, it is in some of his 
Lily Ponds with or without a Japanese bridge or in his series of Poplars that 
we are reminded of the Japanese print, especially of Hiroshige. 

The same interest in the Far Eastern birdseye view can be studied in Camille 
Pissarro’s Avenues and Boulevards of Paris;°° and his enthusiasm for Japan is 
clearly evidenced in a letter dated from Pontoise February 2, 1873, to Theodore 
Duret who some years previously had returned from Japan. In this letter®* he 
looks forward to talking to Duret about Japan which he believes to be “‘espe- 
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cially artistic.” He wants to show him his own ‘‘daring studies” and hopes that 
Duret will like them, having been in a country like Japan which he believes to 
be “so reckless and revolutionary in things artistic.” This is of course a fantastic 
misconception of the conservatism of Far Eastern art, but evidently he means 
that the principles of Japanese design appeared daring and reckless compared 
to the staleness of official painting in France. He follows these principles to 
their best advantage in the graphic part of his work. And if there is anything 
of Japanese influence in Sisley’s oexvre one might find it also in his drawings°” 
and chromolithographs.°** 

The influence of the Japanese print on the Impressionists in the proper sense 
of the term might be summarized in Meier-Graefe’s witticism: “Japan was the 
prop of impressionism.”°* These slight occasional borrowings of Japanese 
motives in the early work of Renoir and Monet, or even the employment of 
some of the Japanese principles of design, make one only the more aware of the 
distance which separates the art of the West from that of the East. Even in the 
art of Degas and Toulouse-Lautrec, where the interest in decorative pattern is 
much stronger, the main character remains Western. 

One is almost surprised to find Degas, the classicist at heart, among the 
collectors of Japanese art®® and the followers of Japanese design principles. 
Yet his large pictures with academic subjects, painted in the early sixties, the 
Young Spartans, the Semiramis, the Daughter of Jephtha, are already dis- 
tinguished by an unusual interest in design for an academic painter. The 
Young Spartans and the Daughter of Je phtha show the beginnings of a pecu- 
liar handling of space. The rising ground, the high horizon, the arrangement of 
groups in such a way that the middle group appears in the distance very much 
smaller than the two framing groups to the left and right of the foreground. 

After 1865, when he began to meet the Impressionists in the Cafe Guerbois 
and had definitely given up historical subjects, his preference for events at the 
periphery of action, for the remote corners of modern life, brought this peculiar 
handling of space to full blossom. It is very probable that strengthened through 
his close contact with Bracquemond, his alleged interest in Japanese art now 
bears fruit. In his graphic work (etchings, lithographs, monotypes) as well as 
in his paintings we find more and more this interest in witty, casual views, the 
high horizon of figures and groups cut by the frame or pushed into one corner 
of the picture plane, or groups far in the background reduced to an agglomera- 
tion of dots. These are the features which, in Hokusai and Hiroshige, 


delighted people. 
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Degas’ interest in photography, probably from the late eighties after the 
invention of the hand or “detective” camera made it possible to take snap-shots 
of people and animals unawares and to catch the time-differential of action, 
must have further reinforced his interest in the related Far Eastern principles 
of design. 

Examples of the similarity to principles of Far Eastern design in Degas’ 
work are so numerous that we mention here only two; one painting, Carriage 
at the Races (Fig. 9, Boston) , exhibited in the first Impressionist show of 1874, 
and his etching, At the Louvre (Fig. 11) °* showing Mary Cassatt in the figure 
seen from the back.°? The spatial organization in the Boston picture resembles 
strongly that in one of Hiroshige’s prints from the Fifty-three Stations of the 
Tokaido (no. 29, Mitsuke) (Fig. 10). Space reigns supreme in both, pushing 
the main objects of the composition, only partly seen, the elegant coach here, 
the ferry boats there, into the right corner of the picture plane, and reducing 
the minor objects in the far distance to small size. Strikingly similar in both is 
also the use of a frail but telling diagonal. The etching At the Louvre in its 
narrow, high size and its distribution of light and dark areas has its parallel 
in the strip-like prints of the so-called kakemono type in which Harunobu, 
Koryusai and Kiyonaga excelled (Fig. 12). 

We find the same love for the daring cut in Toulouse-Lautrec’s work as in 
that of Degas, whom he admired. Like Degas he was an amateur photographer 
and a friend of photographers. Yet in the graphic part of his work especially 
he goes much farther toward two-dimensionality of design. His line (Fig. 8) 
also has nothing of classical restraint and noble melody; it is more vital—not to 
say vulgar—and curvilinear. It is the whirling and winding line of feverish 
metropolitan life and at the same time the decorative, precious line of /’Art 
Nouveau, something between the graphic rendering of Paris’ very heart beat— 
a cardiogram of it so to speak—and refined stylization. The dynamic tempo 
and rhythm of modern times with its bicycles, cars, negro tap-dancers,°® lives 
in his work. It also demonstrates the encounter of brute force with pale in- 
tellectualism, the meeting of the bullnecked wrestler with Oscar Wilde in the 
same Irish-American bar in Paris. 

He found his true medium when he created his first poster (1891-92), a 
branch of art close to life and serving life as no other did in this time of art’s 
divorcement from life. The technical basis for the poster might have been 
laid by others, by Jules Chéret since the middle of the fifties and by Gillot a 
fervent collector of Japanese prints through his invention of “Gillotage” about 
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1880°°. The glory goes to Toulouse-Lautrec for having invented an adequate 
and original style on which the modern poster still depends. The share of the 
Japanese print in creating this style is great. Joyant®® mentions that Toulouse- 
Lautrec learned much from the careful study of the printing technique and 
selection of colors in the Japanese prints of the early masters, especially the 
harmonies of yellow and green in the Torii and Harunobu, and the more com- 
plicated ones in the prints by Kiyonaga, Utamaro and Yeishi. He had a special 
veneration for the album with the Yoshiwara scenes by Utamaro. Another 
friend and biographer, Gustave Coquiot,* tells us that the Count purchased a 
collection of Japanese prints from Portier, the art dealer; that he dreamt of 
sailing to Japan in a yacht, a plan of which his family approved. As a very sick 
man he visited the Paris World’s Fair of 1900 in a wheel chair and the sight of 
the pagodas and geishas revived him a little. But in his work, as in that of all 
truly great Western artists, ethnographic borrowings from the East are ab- 
sent.°* Once in a while his animals, like those of Manet, might show a slightly 
Japanese cast. We might mention his delightful Crapeaud in the illustrations 
to Les Deux Soeurs Legendaires (1896), the Papillon on a music cover (Del- 
teil 133) or his lithographs for Jules Renard’s Histoires Naturelles (1899). 
Nevertheless Toulouse-Lautrec is the Parisian of the Parisians at a very impor- 
tant moment in the history of Western art. With him the turning point of 
Impressionism to Post-Impressionism is approached. It is reached with Gau- 
guin and Van Gogh. 

With Gauguin, about the turn of the century, Japonism comes to an end and 
the light and often somewhat sweetish wine, Jinglar, is replaced in the studios 
by the bitter, dryer and heavier cocktail of Primitivism. We know that Japon- 
ism survives into the early twentieth century especially in the work of graphic 
artists such as Paul Riviére, Félix Valloton, Mary Cassatt, Aubrey Beardsley’s 
numerous imitators, the German Emil Orlik, Otto Eckmann, but they do not 
rank with the greatest and do not concern us here. 

But before Japonism dies as an influence on the great, the faint spark flares 
up again to a flame in the work and the letters of Van Gogh, and in this fire 
are consumed the last vestiges of Impressionism. Other influences add fuel to 
the funeral pyre of Impressionism in Van Gogh but Japonism is its chief sus- 
taining element. No other artist has so exalted the Japanese print, often to a 
point where it becomes ludicrous. He exalted it as he exalted everything which 
was momentarily of vital importance to him. The letters written from Arles in 
the year 1888 to his brother Theo ** and his friend Emil Bernard** are so rich 
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in lengthy references to the Japanese print that it is impossible to quote them 
all here in full. The Japanese print becomes an obsession with Van Gogh. 

Van Gogh’s occupation with the Japanese print might be summarized under 
the following main headings: the social message, by which he understood the 
social position of the Japanese artist as a simple workman close to the people 
and to nature; strong, characteristic line and strong, flat color and their inter- 
relations; simplicity and primitivism. We follow that scheme here rather than 
the historical sequence of his letters. 

It is most probable that Vincent van Gogh came across Japanese prints 
during his years as an art dealer in the Hague, London and Paris (1869-75), 
but his earlier letters furnish no proof. But in Paris from 1886 on he made an 
idol of them and the two pictures of the Pére Tanguy are a monument erected 
not only to the esthetic features of the prints but still more to their social 
message. We cannot determine the exact year of these pictures. They were 
painted in Paris between 1886 and 1888. Meier-Graefe®® states that the earlier 
version®® (Fig. 6) was done at one sitting, when Vincent was with Emile 
Bernard, and the second®’ at home “even lighter, even more Japanese—what 
Vincent thought Japanese—even flatter and bolder, though he wanted to be 
particularly careful this time.” Both pictures show the cunning paint dealer, 
who dealt as a sideline in cheap Japanese prints and in the works of his cus- 
tomers given to him in exchange for unpaid paint bills, dressed in his boorish 
short jacket and funny round hat with raised brim, in full front view before 
a background composed of Japanese prints.°* One thinks of the contrast in 
Manet’s Zola of a broad figure and the details of pictures including again also 
a Japanese print. Yet the mass of the jacket is here not smoothly spread velvet 
but a rough stuff treated in a streaky way which seems to re-echo the face of 
Pére Tanguy, bristling with hard, grey beard. The meaning he intended to 
express in these portraits becomes clear through his mention of the pére in 
his letters from Arles. Tanguy, the cunning peasant and sly, small business 
man, is transformed into the ideal of the simple Japanese tradesman who 
“earned very little money” living in best relationship with his colleagues 
“naturally, brotherly” (Bernard, p. 85). But he is also Socrates suffering 
patiently from Xantippe, one of the “ancient Christians, martyrs and slaves” 
(Theo, p. 101-02) and he is most of all the man whom Van Gogh longed to 
be. “Here my life will become more and more like a Japanese painter’s living 
close to nature like a petty tradesman. . . If I can live long enough, I shall be 
something like old Tanguy” (Theo, p. 193). 
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The Japanese painter is to Van Gogh 


a man who is undoubtedly wise, philosophic and intelligent who spends his 
time how? . . . He studies a single blade of grass. But this blade of grass leads 
him to draw every plant and then the seasons, the wide aspect of the country 
side, the animals, then the human figure. So he passes his life and life is too 
short to do the whole. Come now, isn’t it almost an actual religion, which 
these simple Japanese teach us, who live in nature as though they themselves 
were flowers.—Theo, p. 201. 


He has here obviously in mind old Hokusai who signed himself in his later 
years “the man mad about drawing” and who wanted to live to be one hun- 
dred and ten years in order to develop far enough to invest every dot and 
every line with life. Hokusai’s name is often mentioned in his correspondence. 
“A big boat on the Rhone loaded with coal was pure Hokusai.” (Theo, p. 130). 
When Theo plans to sever business connections with Siegfried Bing for whom 
Vincent had worked in Paris as a salesman of Japanese prints on commission 
(Theo, p. 98) with the result that debts occurred, he asked his brother to “be 
sure to take the 300 (sic!) Hokusai views of the holy mountain as well as the 


pictures of Japanese life.”’ 

A great deal of the brothers’ correspondence is concerned with the question 
whether or not to “close the deposit.” Vincent, although he claims to have 
sent “many people straight to Bing” (Theo, p. 99), ran into financial trouble 
before he left Paris, since he had no chance to settle with him and had also 
“given a fair number of Japanese things to Bernard” (Theo, p. 112). But he 
begs his brother repeatedly not to break with Bing because of the “practical 
value of the prints for artists” (Theo, p. 114). “I learnt there (at Bing’s) my- 
self and I made Anquetin and Bernard learn there too” (Theo, p. 116). Again 
in this connection he beseeches his brother “in any case don’t for any sake 
close the deposit” for he emphatically confesses ‘‘all my work is in a way 
founded on Japanese art. . . . Japanese art in decadence in its own country, 
takes root again among the French Impressionist artists” (Theo, p. 114). 
He sums up his relation to Bing by admitting “I have rather lost than gained 
on it as far as money goes, but for all that it gave me a chance to look at a lot 
of Japanese stuff long and steadily” (Theo, p. 113). In Paris Vincent had 
even copied some Japanese prints in oil, fairly horrid things, two after Hiro- 
shige, Un tronc d’arbre brun and Pont au pluie, a third probably after Kesai 
Yeisen representing a Japanese actor in female role. When later in Arles 
he finds “it sometimes dreadful not to be able to get hold of another heap of 
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Japanese prints” he consoles himself with “better then, try to make some one’s 
self” (Theo, p. 99). 

For the decoration of his “Yellow House” in Arles he thinks first of Japanese 
prints (Theo, p. 40), “I should not be surprised if Gauguin as much as myself 
wants to have some of these Japanese prints here” (Theo, p. 112), and he 
asks Theo to “look for some lithographs of Daumier for the studio and some 
Japanese things” (Theo, p. 173) and send them to him. The first issue of 
S. Bing’s Le Japon Artistique®® arrives. He is disappointed with the “rather dry 
text” (Theo, p. 192) but finds “the drawing of the blade of grass (Fig. 13) 
and the carnations and the Hokusai . . . admirable” (Theo, p. 198). He later 
decorates his room in the Arles hospital with some of them. 

But even outside the house he feels himself surrounded by Japan: “But old 
chap, you know I feel I am in Japan—I say no more than that and yet I 
have not seen anything in its usual splendor” he writes in early spring, 1888, 
a month or so after his arrival (Theo, p. 18). Later in the year: “If there was 
less mistral, this place would really be as lovely as Japan and would lend itself 
as well to art” (Theo, p. 184). That he came to the Provence with the pre- 
conceived notion of discovering Japan there is evidenced in the lines of a 
letter to Gauguin, from October, 1888: “There is still present in my memory 
the emotion produced by my own journey last winter from Paris to Arles. 
How I watched to see whether it wasn’t something like Japan! Childish wasn’t 
it?” (Bernard, p. 104). What he was particularly seeking in this Japan in 
France we learn from a letter to Bernard, the first written to his friend and 
disciple since his arrival: 

I want to begin by telling you that this country side seems to me as beau- 
tiful as Japan for clarity of atmosphere and gay color effects. Even if the 


Japanese are not developing in their own country, it is certain that their art 


is finding its development in France. 
—Bernard, p. 22. 


Here we have it—‘‘clarity of atmosphere’’ he identifies, as we shall see, with 
clarity of line, and “gay color effects.” By the latter he means directness of 
color, the “crude gaiety of color” (Meier-Graefe) which he admired in the 
Japanese print. The painters of France are destined to continue and fulfil the 
Japanese mission and there is no other part in Europe so well suited to bring 
it about as the Mzdi. “And then I hope that later on other artists will rise up 
in this lovely country and do for it what the Japanese have done for theirs” 
(Theo, p. 51). And again “I foresee that other artists will want to see color 
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under a stronger sun and in a more Japanese clarity of light” (Theo, p. 183). 
That is the road Impressionism is destined to travel: 
About this staying on in the South, even if it is dearer, consider; we like 


Japanese painting, we have felt its influence, all the Impressionists have that 
in common; then why not go to Japan, that is to say the equivalent of Japan, 
the South? . . . I wish you could spend some time here, you would feel it 
after a while, one’s sight changes, you see things with an eye more Japanese, 
you feel color differently. The Japanese draw quickly, very quickly, like a 
lightning flash, because their nerves are finer, their feeling simpler. 


—Theo, p. 87. 
There is no problem with which Vincent struggles so hard as with the rela- 
tion of strong line to strong color and the blending of these two elements in 
painting. He oscillates throughout his artistic career between these two oppo- 
site poles. Fundamentally he is like so many Northern painters, a graphic 
artist, he feels things through line in black and white. Many of his Arles paint- 
ings are not painted but drawn with the brush. He conceives them linearly; 
their graphic skeleton springs complete from his head and the execution in 
oil follows the drawing faithfully line by line. Overwhelmed with motives 
in Arles he writes to Theo, “if you like, I can make little pictures like the 
Japanese prints of all these drawings” (p. 53) and he inserts them in his let- 
ters. “Then I must do a tremendous lot of drawing, because I want to make 
some drawings in the manner of Japanese prints” (Theo, p. 29). And he de- 

scribes such drawings (De la Faille either No. 1420 or 1424) to Bernard: 
an enormous stretch of flat country, a bird’s eye view seen from the top of 


a hill, with vines and fields of newly cut wheat. All that carried on endlessly. 
. .. It doesn’t look Japanese, yet actually it is the most Japanese thing I have 


done (p. 54). 


These drawings have a discipline and clarity that is not common in his paint- 
ings. He hopes to solve the dilemma between color and line by pointing out 
that black and white too are colors. ‘As a matter of fact the Japanese make 
use of it” (Bernard, p. 35) but again and again he is drawn to the paint box. 
His temperament—the insanity latent in him—the longing of the Northerner 
for the sun and brilliant color demand it. ‘The painter of the future will be 
such a colorist as has never yet been” he prophesies (Theo, p. 49). 

But how is it possible for an artist to be in the same work equally great in 
line and in color? How is it possible to combine Hokusai with Delacroix? Was 
Van Gogh aware that they are irreconcilable? When he painted after Dela- 
croix’ Good Samaritan he achieved nothing but a graphic system of tortured 
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and broken colored lines. And who received the victor’s palm, Delacroix or 
Hokusai? “The violent and inspired oil sketch of the Bargue of Christ so ter- 
rible with a little blue and green” or Hokusai with his Wave, who “wrings 
the same cry from you but he does it with his line” (Theo, p. 171) ? 

Linearism and colorism in their extremes cannot co-exist, are impossible to 
co-ordinate. Either the painter goes the way of Delacroix where line does 
not exist but is the final outcome of a building up with color—the way of 
Western art started by Leonardo, or he takes the Oriental way of illumination 
of drawing. Van Gogh resigned himself to this latter way when he asked 
“for some water colors . . . to make some pen drawings to be colored after- 
wards with a flat wash like the Japanese prints” (Theo, p. 67), or when he 
found “the most common prints colored with a flat wash, admirable” (Theo, 
p. 201). There are references to flat color in his oil painting: his “Bedroom 
is painted in free flat washes like the Japanese prints” (Theo, p. 234) and 
its companion piece the Nightcafe hides its diabolic character “‘all under an 
appearance of Japanese gaiety” (Theo, p. 174). 

Yet in spite of that apparent self-abandonment to flatness and directness 
of color it seems as though there were still slight doubt in Van Gogh’s mind 
as to a complete break with the European tradition of painting. The necessary 
concomitant to flatness and emphasis upon line is “working from memory.” 
But it is here that Van Gogh balks and commits himself to an inconsistent 
attitude when he writes: 

But if you take the cleverest figures of all the artists who sketch on the 
spur of the moment (italics mine) Hokusai, Daumier, in my opinion that 


figure will never come up to the figure painted from the model by these 
same masters or other portrait painters.—Theo, p. 197. 


Compared to Gauguin’s challenging and brazen attitude to flatness and 
his gradual abandonment of preparatory drawing from the model, Van Gogh 
appears more hesitant to surrender fully to Primitivism. On the other hand 
he is already a primitivist compared with the relation of the artists afore- 
mentioned to the Japanese print. He has often heard from Bing that there is 
more to Japanese art, something more refined than these cheap and crude, 
aniline colored prints, “that there is something beyond” (Theo, p. 115). He 
gets some smattering of the Japanese way of life and of the fine taste in their 
interiors from Pierre Loti’s Madame Chrysanthéme, a book published the 
year before, which he recommends many times to his brother and Bernard. 
But although he is willing to learn of a finer quality, pleasure in his beloved 
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cheap prints remains undiminished. “Japanese art is a thing like the Primitives 
...” (Theo, p. 117); “Japanese art is as simple as breathing . . .” (Theo, 
p. 201). 

The definition of Japanese art in its handling of color and line which Van 
Gogh gives in a letter to Emilie Bernard, is identical with that which this young 
painter might hear from Gauguin or from any other of the Syntheticists about 
simplification of color in the Japanese style: ‘‘the Japanese makes an abstrac- 
tion of reflections, placing flat tones next to one another, with characteristic 
lines defining the movement of forms” (p. 34). In search of an illustration 
for that definition in modern European art, we would rather turn to one of 
Gauguin’s pictures of this year of 1888, the Vision aprés le Sermon, for in- 
stance, than to a picture by Van Gogh. The difference between Van Gogh and 
Gauguin at that time is measured by a fine degree in the way they presented 
their aims rather than of their final aims themselves. They understood and still 
misunderstood each other. For instance Gauguin, too, liked the Japanese prints. 
But to see them exalted to the position of an artistic bible must—we assume— 
have irked him and aroused his mockery, so keen in laying bare the ‘“‘untidy- 
ness” of Van Gogh’s brain. These fine degrees of difference, the result of 
two completely opposite types of character, mentality and temperament, led 
to constant friction and precipitated the catastrophe. 

Van Gogh’s letters written after the severe attack of insanity in the two 
following years preceding his death in 4890 are much more reticent about 
Japanese art. Has the obsession left him or does his revived interest in the great 
biblical painters, Rembrandt, Delacroix, Millet overshadow the Japanese? Yet 
his room in the hospital in Arles is decorated not only with reproductions after 
Delacroix’ Pieta and the Good Samaritan (and strangely enough Meissonier’s 
Reader—we remember how this ‘unbounded admiration” amazed Gauguin), 
but also those after the Mandarin by Monoru and Blade of Grass (Fig. 13) 
from the Bing publication (Theo, p. 328). In his still-lifes with iris, in his 
butterflies, blooming fruit trees, wheatfields (Fig. 14) and grass, so minutely 
seen, so patiently done, it looks as though he thought of the single blade of 
grass of the Japanese. Then there is his Entrance to a Quarry near St. Remy 
(De la Faille, 635) which he describes to Theo (p. 399) as “something 
Japanese; you remember there are Japanese drawings of rocks with grass 
growing on them here and there and little trees.” In such a picture he is almost 
as close to the “living movement of the spirit througt. the rhythms of things” 
(Okakura) revealed in the best of Far Eastern landscape painting as was 
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Cézanne in his Rocks at Fontainebleau."* This picture Quarry, and Van Gogh's 
interpretation of it marks a step forward in the direction of a better under- 
standing of great Far Eastern art. This seems to us more important than his 
loyalty to the Japanese print, which still appears in the background of his 
pathetic self-portrait ‘‘a l’oreille coupée” (De la Faille, 527;527 bis) or that 
he is “looking forward to an exhibition of Japanese prints” in Paris (Theo, 
p. 453). That was written two months before he ended his life. In an earlier 
letter sent from the asylum in St. Remy, September, 1889 (Theo, p. 380), he 
sums up the reasons for his happy-tragical stay in the South. It reads like an 
inscription on a tombstone erected over buried hopes: 
My dear brother, you know that I came to the South and threw myself into 
my work for a thousand reasons. Wishing to see a different light, thinking 


that to look at nature under a bright sky might give us a better idea of the 
Japanese way of feeling and drawing. 


Gauguin’s relations to the Japanese print, to which we have often alluded, 
constitute merely a brief postlude to our theme. To him the Japanese print 
is only one among the primitive arts and its occasional mention among Egyp- 
tian and Medieval art and that of the Aztecs, Cambodians and Maori seems 
rather strange.** However we find Gauguin among the collectors of Japanese 
prints.** What appealed to him in Japanese prints was their flatness, their 
broad areas of colors, the absence of perspective and values, His attitude 
towards them is characteristically revealed in his saying: “In Japanese art there 
are no values (valeurs). Well, all the better.” 

The following generation of radical artists in France, the Fauves with the 
exception of Matisse,’* abandoned the Japanese fetish and set up Negro sculp- 
ture instead. In Picasso’s case it is a clear indication that flat areas and two- 
dimensional conception of space no longer satisfy in painting. We may con- 
clude with the amusing story of how Picasso and Gertrude Stein’® clasped 
hands over the coffin of the Japanese print and became friends: 


That evening Gertrude Stein’s brother took out portfolio after portfolio of 
Japanese prints to show Picasso. Gertrude Stein’s brother was fond of 
Japanese prints. Picasso solemnly and obediently looked at print after print 
and listened to the description. He said under his breath to Gertrude Stein, he 
is very nice your brother but like all Americans, like Haviland, he shows 
you Japanese prints. Moi j'aime pas ¢a, no I don’t care for it. As I say Gertrude 
Stein and Pablo Picasso immediately understood each other. 

* Robert J. Goldwater, Primitivism in Modern Painting, New York, 1938, pp. 47, 55, note 1, points to 
Japonism as one of the forerunners of modern Primitivism. ' os 
S. Bing in the preface to La Collection des Goncourt, Objets d'art, Japonais et Chinois, Peintures, Estampes, 


Paris, 1897, sees in their ‘l'amour de l’archaisme (sic) japonais” the repercussion of their efforts to rehabilitate 
“ce charmant XVIII e siécle francais.” 
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*It is of interest to note that in France and England two men who were among the pioneers of the modern 
movement for style, Lasenby Liberty in London and S. Bing in Paris, were originally dealers in Japanese 
prints. For Lasenby Liberty, see James Leaver, Whistler, New York, 1930, p. 114. Liberty was an assistant 
in the shop of Farmer and Rogers in Regent Street where the two brothers Rossetti guided by Whistler bought 
Japanese prints in the early 1860's. About S. Bing, the founder of /’Art Nouveau in the Rue de Provence 
(1896), the shop which gave to the movement its name, see Julius Meier-Graefe, Modern Art, New York, 
1908, II, 271: ‘In France Japan played the revolutionary role which was played in England by Morris’ Gothic. 
Bing, the founder of /’Art Nouveau, was one of the finest connoisseurs of Japanese art and the first dealer 
who initiated importations from the East.’ Meier-Graefe, the champion of Impressionism, worked in Bing’s 
establishment before he started his own Maison Moderne in Paris in 1899, a short lived enterprise for modern 
design like that of Roger Fry's Omega Shops. See Meier-Graefe, Widmungen zu seinem Sechzigsten 
Geburtstag, Munich, 1927, pp. 72, 165. 

* Ernst Scheyer, Chinoiserien in den Seidengeweben des 17ten und 18ten Jahrhunderts, Oldenburg, 1928, p. 7. 
* The Goncourt Journals, 1851-1870, edit. and transl. by Lewis Galantiére, New York, 1937. The first mention 
of japanese art occurs in 1866, see pp. 222-3. 

*Edmond de Goncourt, Hokusai, edit. definitive, Paris (n.d.), p. 15. In a footnote to the passage quoted, 
Goncourt defines Ukyo-e as “la vie courante qu'elle se présente rigoureusement aux yeux du peintre,” 
which reminds one of Baudelaire’s and Champfleury’s definition of Courbet’s Realism and Duret’s interpre- 
tation of Impressionism. 

* Zacharie Astruc was one of the first to publish a series of articles in L’Etendard, 1866, on the “Empire of the 
Rising Sun,’ mentioned in Ernest ‘Chesneau, “Le Japon a Paris” in Gazette des Beaux Arts, II (1878), 385. 
Theodore Duret wrote a brochure, L’Art Japonais, Paris, 1882; Philippe Burty started a publication Le Japon 
Artist, Paris, 1887, illustrated by his own etchings of which only the first issue appeared. 

* L’ Art, Sixiéme Année, Tome I, Paris-London, 1880, p. 286. 

* L’ Art, Sixiéme Année, Tome II, Paris-London, 1880, p. 250. 

* Edmond de Goncourt, La Maison d’un Artiste, Paris, Il, p. 169 ff.; Auction Catalogue of the Goncourt 
Collection. 

" These words appeared years later in 1903 in The Ideals of the East with Special Reference to the Art of 
Japan, London. Yet he and the other Japanese connoisseurs like Wakai, the organizer of the Japanese Show 
at the World’s Fair in Paris, 1878, must have expressed their views in a similar way whenever they came in 
contact with Western museums and collectors. The American museum with which Okakura was most 
intimately connected, Boston, has one of the largest collections of Japanese prints in the world ca. 10,000, 
according to W. von Seidliz, A History of Japanese Colour Prints, transl. by Anne Heard Dyer and Grace 
Tripler, Philadelphia, 1910, p. 21. The love of the Western world for them was so great that even an 
Ernest Fenellosa submitted to it, although he was the first Western scholar to repudiate Gonse’s (the current) 
gross overestimate of Hokusai’s importance in Japanese art in his ‘Review’ of the chapter on painting in 
Gonse’s L’Art Japonais, published first in Yokohama, then in Boston in 1885. See Seidliz, op. cit., p. 23. 
% ““Japonisme,”’ oP. cit., p. 286. 

* James McNeill Whistler, The Gentle Art of Making Enemies, New York, pp. 159, 250, 259. The passage 
occurs at the end of Whistler's famous lecture given in London, Feb. 20, 1885. Swinburne’s criticism appeared 
in the Fortnightly Revue, pa. 1888; Whistler answered in Et tu, Brute. Although Whistler is the most 
important liaison officer of Japonism between France and England, only occasional references can be made 
here. This chapter on Japonism has been exhaustively treated in the literature on Whistler. We refer espe- 
cially to: Léonse Bénédite, “Whistler,” Troisiéme Article in Gazette des Beaux Arts, I] (1905), 142 f.; E. R. 
and J. Penell, Life of James McNeill W histler, Philadelphia, 1908, I, 161-2; Elizabeth Luther Cary, The Work 
of James McNeill Whistler, New York, 1913, Chapter IV ‘The Entrance of Japan,”’ pp. 55-67; James Leaver, 
op. cit., Chapter IV, “Rossetti and the influence of Japan,” pp. 111-8; H. Granville Fell, “Memoirs of 
Whistler,” I, in The Connoisseur, January,1935; Edward F. Strange, The Colour Prints of Hiroshige, New 
York (n.d.), Chapter XIII, “Hiroshige and Western Art,” pp. 124-26; Meier-Graefe, op. cit., 11, 212-217, 


Chapter ‘Whistler the Japanese.”’ 


™ The Goncourt Journals, February, 1867. — 
* This event figures most prominently as the beginning of Japonism in the literature on Whistler. The chief 


source is Bénédite’s article, op. cit., and an article on ‘““Bracquemond” in Art et Decoration, February, 1905. 
* This is the date mentioned by Ernest Chesneau, of. cit., as the beginning. His two articles in the Gazette 
des Beaux Arts in 1878 are the chief sources for the history of Japonism first quoted in Richard Muther, 
The History of Modern Painting, London, 1907, HI, Chapter XXX, “The Influence of Japanese Painting,” 
. 81 f. Ernest Chesneau (1833-90), an art journalist close to the circle of the Goncourts, also wrote a 
Seiieiin L’Art Japonais, Paris, 1869, a novel and some “reflections” on the state of the | re and literature. 
™ Muther, op. cit., pp. 101-2 says “from this year must be dated the peculiar influence of the West upon the 
East and the East upon the West.” 
* Seidliz, op. cit., p. 20, mentions the first large collection of 800 Japanese paintings to come to Europe in 
1830, now preserved in Leyden, as that of Ph.F.v.Siebold, surgeon to the Dutch Indian Army in Japan 1823-30. 
It is therefore quite possible that knowledge of the Ukiyoye could have spread in Europe prior to 1856. 
* A proof of the fact that the Japanese print was treated with contempt by the Japanese. Before the prices were 
driven sky high by the Western enthusiasts, Japanese prints were given away with a pound of tea in a shop 
near London Bridge (Penell, op. cit., p. 117). Monet remembers them as having been used as wrapping paper 
for cheese (E. G. Underwood, A Short History of French Painting, London, 1931, p. 249). When first dis- 
covered in Paris, prints could be bought according to Chesneau ‘‘au prix moyen de dix centimes.”’ 


* Leaver, op. cit., p. 113. 
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* Quoted in Léon Rosenthal, Manet, Aquafortiste et Lithographe, Paris, 1925, p. 99. 
=F. L. Leipnik, A History of French Etching, London, 1924, pp. 109-10; Claude Roger-Marx, French Original 
Etchings from Manet to the Present Time, London-Paris-New York, 1939, p. 8. 
** Edmond de Goncourt, Hokusai, p. 112. 
* Leaver, Whistler, p. 112. 
** This establishment was run by M. and Madame de Soye, who had lived for a while in Japan. Both Chinese 
and Japanese art was sold there; the name of the firm “Porte Chinoise’” seems to continue the tradition of the 
Chinoiserie. Whistler and the brothers Rossetti bought their first prints there before the shop on Regent 
Street was opened in London by Farmer and Rogers. See Leaver, op. cit., pp. 113-4. 
™ Seidliz, op. cit., p. 19, seems to conclude from that that London had a very serious claim on having known 
the prints before, or at least at the same time as Paris. He mentions that Japanese woodcuts first attained 
more general recognition at the great Exhibition of 1862, and that John Leighton delivered an address upon 
them in the Royal Institution on May 1, 1863. 
** Chesneau, oP. cit., pp. 387-8. 
* Op. cit., p. 143. 
* The picture was sent to the Salon with the Femme au Perroquet in April, 1868; the execution falls in the 
early months of this year, according to a letter published in Paul Jamot and Georges Wildenstein, Manet, 
Paris, 1932, I, 83; Manet’s relation to Zola in the spring of 1866. 
* Velasquez first became widely known to artists outside of Spain through the great Manchester Exhibition 
of 1857. In this year Sir William Sterling-Maxweil’s Life of Velasquez was translated into French by Charles 
Blanc and provided with a catalogue raisonné by W. Buerger-Thoré. Gautier wrote enthusiastic articles 
(Munther, of. cit., III, 109). A Velasquez exhibition was held in Paris in 1860. Manet had copied Velasquez, 
or what he took for Velasquez, already in the fifties ( Jamot-Wildenstein, of. cit., Il, Figs. 18, 25, 26). 
™ Theodore Duret, Manet and The French Impressionists, Philadelphia, 1910, p. 90. 
* 4 Cultural History of the Modern Age, New York, 1933, III, 328. 
* Rosenthal, op. cit., pp. 68, 92. 
* Published by J. Rothschild, Paris, 1869. 
* The only work which gives reliable information about the beginnings of the poster is a German publication, 
ean Louis Sponsel, Das Moderne Plakat, Dresden, 1897. 
Rosenthal, op. cit., p. 101. 
* Chesneau, of. cit., p. 396. 
* Jamot, La Peinture au Musée de Louvre, Tome I, Paris, 1929, p. 36, describes these pictures as “une estampe 
de Outamaro et une gravure de Borrachos de Velasquez; celle-ci est 4 demi cachée par une photographie de 
i'Olympia.”” Rosenthal, op. cit., p. 99, sees in them “un camaieu de |’'Olympia, los Borrachos de Velasquez 
traduits par Goya et une estampe Japonaise,” while Charles V. Wheeler, Manet, An Essay, Washington, 
1930, p. 34, speaks of a “seeming charcoal drawing, a small copy of the Olympia, a sketch in black and gray, 
a small wash drawing and a Japanese actor print 10 X 13 inches.” Such identifications, contradictory as they 
are, seem unreliable since the three pictures have in the first line not a documentary but a formal decorative 
function. Furthermore Utamaro’s work does not contain male actor prints, a charcoal drawing by Manet after 
Velasquez’ Borrachos is not known and the Olympia sketch appearing in the frame is not identical with any 
of the known water color sketches of O/ympia. On the cover of the blue pamphlet (at the right in the Zola) 
one reads: “Zola” and “Manet.” Manet planned to decorate Zola’s brochure with “une gravure sur bois 
d’Olympia’”’ (Jamot-Wildenstein, op. cit., 1, 82). According to Meier-Graefe, Degas, London, 1923, p. 64, 
the essay written in 1866 appeared first in the Revue du XIX Siécle in the issue of January, 1867. In the same 
year it was re-issued by Dentu in book form. Zola based his defense of Manet on the “élégance étrange” and 
the ‘‘taches magnifiques” of Japanese woodcuts. 
* This has been first suggested by Wheeler, op. cit., p. 42. In the “Inventaire aprés Décés” taken of the 
objects in Manet’s apartment (Jamot-Wildenstein, of. cit., 1, 105-6) is mentioned “‘un petit paravent chinois, 
risé 40 fr.” 
f Zola as a collector of Far Eastern art showed more enthusiasm than discrimination (Mathew Josephson, 
Zola and His Time, New York, 1928, pp. 245-6). George Moore describes the staircase of Zola’s house in 
Médan hung with erotic Japanese prints (Leaver, op. cit., p. 114) and photographs of Zola in his study, 
the one of ca. 1877 and the other ca. 1890 in Josephson’s book show a profusion of bric-a-brac among which 
are some works of Far Eastern art. 
“R. H. Wilenski, Modern French Painters, New York, 1939, p. 47, mentions that the Goncourts visiting 
the actress Mile Samary in her drawing-room found the walls hung with drawings by Forain and the ceiling 
covered with Japanese fans. 
® Nikolaus Pevsner, Pioneers of The Modern Movement, London, 1936, p. 143. 
“It is interesting in that connection that Strange, op. cit., pp. 125-6, notes that Whistler's collection of 
Po prints did not consist of the later masters who largely used the strong and often garish aniline colors 
ut “were mainly by Kiyonaga (1742-1815) and all by artists of that period and that manner.”” Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti’s collection on the contrary contained the later nineteenth century masters Kuniyoshi and a few 
Hiroshige. 
™ Sache, op. cit., p. 104, is the chief matador of this opinion: “The influence of Japan on colouring is just 
as visible as upon composition and drawing.” 
“E. P. Richardson, The Way of Western Art, Cambridge, 1939, p. 112. 
“ Ambroise Vollard, La Vie et L’Oeuvre de Pierre Auguste Renoir, Paris, 1919, p. 63. 
“ According to L. Venturi, Les Archives de I'Impressionisme, Paris-New York, 1939, I, 32, Renoir composed 
ca. 1870-71 ‘un tableau programme englobant Velasquez, Manet, le japonisme.” 
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* Vollard, op. cit., p. 97. 


* Duret, op. cit., pp. 138-39. 
” The Sources of Modern Painting, a loan exhibition assembled by the Institute of Modern Arts, Boston, 


1939, foreword by James S. Plaut. The illustrated Catalogue juxtaposes the Avenue de I’ Opera, by Pissarro to 
two of The Hundred Views of Y edo, by Hiroshige. 
™ Kuenstlerbriefe aus dem 19. Jahrhundert, Berlin, 1914, p. 622. 
™ George Woldemar, Le Dessin Francais de David a Cézanne, Paris, 1929, Pl. LVII. 
* Claude Roger-Marx, op. cit., Pl. XI. 
* Meier-Graefe, Vincent van Gogh, London-Boston, 1922, I, 77. 
“ Chesneau, op. cit., p. 387, mentions him as such. Paul Lafond, Degas, Paris, 1918-19, I, 36-37, repeats 
that and adds “Degas ne fut pas le moins enthousiasmé.”’ However in the description of Degas’ collection 
which he gives on pp. 120, 121, Japanese prints or other objects of Far Eastern art are not mentioned. 
References to Japanese art are also almost lacking in Degas’ Lettres, Paris, 1931, even those to Bracquemond. 
The only passage dealing with Japanese art is rather sarcastic: “Exposition Japonaise aux Beaux Arts. Le 
casque d'un pompier sur une grenouille. Hélas! Hélas! le godt partout.” (Letter to Bartholomé, April 29, 
1890, p. 148.) Meier-Graefe devotes the whole of chapter VI in his Degas, to Degas’ relation to Japan. 
He mentions in it that his friend Jaeger visited Degas in the nineties and won access to the artist's studio 
by taking with him a few drawings by Ingres and a dozen of his best Japanese color prints. 
“* The etching appeared in a publication Le Jour et La Nuit, of which only one issue appeared in 1880. It 
was created at the end of the year 1879 or the beginning of 1880 as Degas’ Lettres, p. 30, prove. 
* Mary Cassatt’s first attempts in the graphic arts were inspired by her master Degas. An etching by her 
appeared in the aforementioned Le Jour et La Nuit with three others by Degas (Louvre), Pissarro and 
Raffaelli. A series of ten colored engravings published in 1891 in the Japanese woodcut style contain one which 
is entitled Attempted Imitation of a Japanese Print. 
* Lois Delteil, H. de Toulouse-Lautrec, Paris, 1920; lithographs of bicyclists, automobilists, negro dancers, 
Nos. 139, 145, 147, 202, 203, 359, 360. 
* Maurice Joyant, Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec, Paris, 1927, p. 70. 
* Op. cit., p. 100. 
™ Gustave Coquiot, Toulouse-Lautrec, Berlin (n.d., transl. by Carl Einstein), pp. 8, 15, 18, 25, 26, 52. 
“ His circular signature reminding us of marks used by the masters of the Japanese print is not nearly so 
slavishly copied nor so extravagant as those used by Whistler, Beardsley and Paul Riviére. A kakemono is 
seen hanging on the wall in his portrait of the Photographe Paul Sesceau, 1891, Brooklyn Museum. 
™ Further Letters of Vincent van Gogh to his Brother, 1886-1889, London, 1929. Here quoted as “Theo.” 
* Vincent van Gogh, Letters to Emil Bernard, New York, 1938. Here quoted as “Bernard.” 

Op. cit., p. 97. 
“J. B. De la Faille, L’Oeuvre de Vincent van Gogh, Paris-Brussels, 1928, Cat. Raisonné No. 363 now Rodin 
Museum, Paris. Auguste Rodin purchased it from Tanguy's daughter. 
* De la Faille, op. cit., No. 364, now Galleries Wildenstein and Co., Paris-New York. 
“ The picture in the Rodin Museum shows from top to bottom and from left to right the following prints: 
1. Winter Landscape, in the style of Hiroshige’s Yoshiwara under early Morning Snow from the Toto Meisho 
series; 2. Fujiyama with Wild Geese, inspired by one of the 36 views of the Fujt, by Hokusai; 3. A Blooming 
Fruit Tree near Water, with a red oblong nr (a composite of a Hiroshige and a Van Gogh landscape); 
4. A Half-length of a Geisha or an Actor in Female role, in the style of one of the late masters, Toyokuni I! 
or Kuniyoshi; 5. Morning Glories, in the style of Hokusai; 6. Standing Geisha or Actor in Female role, in 
the style of Kesai Yeisen. The prints are all not exact copies. On the second version of Tanguy the right side 
is different, but the three prints: Standing Geisha or an Actor in Female role; Landscape with Houses; Half- 
length of a Geisha or Actor, are even more indistinct. 
® De la Faille, op. cit., Nos. 371-373. The Bridge at Rain is a pretty exact copy after Hiroshige’s Ohashi no 
Yudachi, No. 52 of the Hundred Views of Yedo, merely the painted frame with Japanese characters has 
been added. 
" Le Japon Artistique, Documents d'art et d’industrie réunies par S. Bing, Paris, 1889-91, 36 issues. Theo 
through his relations to Bing must have had advance access to the publication since the official publishing year 


is 1889. 
™ See the juxtaposition of Pls. 29 and 30 in Georges Duthuit, Chinese Mysticism and Modern Painting, Paris- 


London, 1936. 
™ Goldwater, op. cit., Chapter III, “Romantic Primitivism,” pp. 60-67; Paul Gauguin, Avant et Apres, 


Paris, 1923, pp. 37, 45, 97. 

™ Schuffenecker’s studio, where Gauguin took lodgings in November 1890 “contained . . . a frieze of prints 
by Hokusai and Utamaro, which belonged to Gauguin’ (Wilenski, op. cit., p. 102). We conclude from 
Avant et Aprés, p. 45, that Gauguin took Japanese prints to the tropics and that he had some of them in a 
book which contained “croquis japonais, estampes d’Hokusai, lithographes de Daumier, cruelles observa- 
tions de Forain” and a photograph after a painting by Giotto. These clippings formed, according to him, one 
artistic family of which he demonstrates “‘les liens de parenté” (Avant et Aprés, p. 97). 

™ Albert C. Barnes and Violette de Mazia, ‘Matisse and the Japanese Tradition,” The Art of Henri Matisse, 
New York-London, 1933, pp. 57-64. 

™ That conversation is supposed to have taken place shortly before posing for the portrait of Gertrude Stein 
in 1906. Gertrude Stein, The Autobiography of Alice B. Toklas, New York, 1933, p. 56. 
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Fig. 11. EDGAR DEGAS Fig. 12. KORYUSAI 
Mary Cassatt in the Louvre Y oshiwara Scene 
(etching ) (color print) 





Fig. 13. HOKUSAI, Study of Grasses, 1845 Fig. 14. VINCENT VAN GOGH, Epis de Blé, 1890 
Reproduction after $. Bing, Artistic Japan Amsterdam, Mrs. ]. van Gogh Bonger Collection 
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THE RECENT ACQUISITIONS 
LADIES AMABEL AND MARY JEMIMA YORKE, 
BY REYNOLDS 


P. Richardson 


THI! 


by E. 


[his is a year in which the public spirited generosity for 
which the great American collectors of art have always been 
noted, has shown itself upon a noble scale. In the last 
we recorded the gift of the Lessing Rosenwald collection to 
the National Gallery. This time we have chosen again a single 
distinguished example to represent the Severance collection 
which has come to The Cleveland Museum by the will of its 
forme! president. The Ladies Amabel and Mary Jemima Yorke, 
painted by Reynolds in 1761, is a good example of the taste 
level of quality of the collection. The sixteen pictures in 
Annunciation by Aelbert Bouts to a 
and 


issuc 


and 
the bequest range from an 
fine Turner. But Mr. Severance’s taste was for the human 
the clegant, so that the portraits of the seventeenth and eight 
Van Dyck, Rembrandt, Drouais, Nattier, Gains- 


eenth century 
form the special strength of his col- 


borough and Reynolds 
lection. 

It is good to see a Reynolds of this character come into a 
American public collection. Although there are many of hy 
nolds’ works in this country, there are few which show his té lent 
and his individual contribution to eighteenth century art at their 
best, as does this. It must be admitted that the English portrait 
painters adopted a method of work that was in the long run 
bad for them. They had a procession of sitters coming to their 
studio just as a dentist fills the day with appointments. In 1757, 
for example, Reynolds painted 184 portraits in 677 sittings. 
No man, however genial, can take a sustained interest in so 
many individuals, most of whom were strangers to him and 
many of whom were also, we can feel sure, very dull people. 
No wonder that the English portrait painters were often bored 
and that their works show it. Even Rembrandt and Frans Hals 
occasionally produced bored portraits too, but we do not judge 
their achievement by these. 

The Ladies Amabel and Mary Jemima Yorke is one of the 
pictures which enables us to estimate the nature of Reynolds’ 
art at its best as well as the significance of his attempt to give 
portrait painting a new status in England. It is a work in which 
one can feel the artist's keen interest in his subject and his 
versatility in developing the simple study of likeness into a 
pictorial composition. He had studied the Italian baroque paint- 
ers during his years in Italy. On his return to England he re- 
solved to gZive to portrait painting the v ariety ot composition 
and richness of pictorial interest which he had admired in 
baroque painting. The result was both characteristic and 
original. 

The present picture shows him at the height of his powers, 

Lady Amabel-Grey stands holding a dove. Her little 
Lady Mary-Jemima also holding a dove runs toward 
her while her little poodle leaps alongside. The three spirited, 
graccful figures move forward strongly lighted against a 
shadowy background which strikes the mingled notes of gran 
deur and pastoral poetry. At the left is a massive stone pedestal 
supporting a flower-wreathed sphinx, beyond it a fine grove of 
trees, the whole strongly in the mood of Poussin. The pre- 
dominant colors are browns and greens with typical Reynolds 
faded greys in the faces. If Reynok is did not have so sensitive 
a touch as Gainsborough, he has in the larger aspect of com- 
position an eloquent, varied and lively art that occupies a dis 
tinguished place in cighteenth century art as a whole 

The little girls, who must have been about ten and four 
when painted, were daughters of Philip Viscount Royston, who 


in 176 
SISTET, 


succeeded his father as 2nd Earl of Hardwicke in 1764. Lady 
Amabel-Grey married, in 1772 Alexander, Lord Polworth. She 
was widowed six years later; on her mother’s death in 1797 


she succeeded to the Baronry of Lucas in her own right; created 


Countess deGrey in 1816 she lived until 1833. Lady Mary- 
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Jemima was married in 1780 to Thomas, 2nd Lord Grantham, 
who died in 1786. Curiously both young women were widowed 
aftcr only six years of married life. She died at Whitehall in 


18 Her eldest son succeeded to both titles. of Grantham and >! ie y . . 
1830 RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
OF THE 
UNIVERSITY 
PRESSES 
RUBENS SKETCH FOR THE WRATH OF 
NEPTUNE 
. Hagen, Oskar. Patterns and Principles of 
Fre an article by Jakob Rosenberg in the Bulletin ot The Fogg . 


Museum of Art, November, 1942 Spanish Art. 2d edition. 300 pp. 99 || 


The number of Rubens paintings in America is comparatively lus. Published by the | niversity of Wis 

smali. It seems that the great Fleming did not meet with much consin Press $4.00 
enthusiasm on the part of American collectors and museums in 
spite of his important position in the history of European paint 
ing. To be sure, there are in this country a few important paint So completely rewritten as to constitute 
ings by Rubens which were acquired in the early stages of an entirely new book: much new mat 
collecting; among them ts one of the finest Rubens portraits in ' 
the world: the portrait of the Earl of Arundel in the Gardner 
Muscum of Boston. But one cannot deny that Rubens was never from the Catalan murals through Goya 
in favor and that a certain prejudice against him flourished for 
some time. This was based chiefly on the impression made by 
the huge canvases in the European museums, particularly in into a unified picture ot Spanish art as 
Paris and Munich, which are somewhat repellent to the Ameri a typically Spanish creation born of the 
can taste because of their Baroque pompousness and abtrusive ’ , 
fleshiness. More recently, however, a change has taken place in 
the evaluation of Rubens’ art, with the -apemgeong’ that the 
genius of the Fleming speaks more directly to us in his oil 
sketches, his landsc: apes and those paintings are were en _ 
tirely the work of his own hand. Here Rubens appears as one of 
the chief inspirers of modern painting and charms us by his 
fluid and highly personal treatment, whereas the huge work | 

| 


rial. Presents a survey of Spanish art 


and synthesizes these manifestations 


milieu and temper of the people. 





shop productions which fill so many walls of the European 
valleries hardly give the same favorable idea of the master’s art 

A Rubens exhibition in Detroit in 1936 and a considerable 
number of Rubens paintings at the New York World Fairs of 
1939 and 1940 indicated this rising interest of the American | 


1S printed by the 
irt world in the Flemish master and particularly in his sketches 


Therefore the logy Muscum’s purchase of a Rubens sketch 1s PUBLISHERS PRIN ING COMPANY 


somewhat in line with the general trend of American taste. | WILLIAM BRADFORD PRESS 
The two greatest opportunities in Rubens’ career to glorify 

the life and deeds of Baroque sovereigns on a monumental scale | | 
ii] 


THE ART QUARTERLY 








207 WEST 25TH STREET, NEW YORK 


were the commission from the Queen Mother of France, Maric 1] 
de’ Medici, to decorate her new palace of the Luxembourg in Ht | OTe 
Paris (1622-25) ; and the commission from the city of Antwerp ‘ IB 
to decorate the town with stages and triumphal arches for the 

reception of the new Governor of Flanders, the Cardinal-Infant MUSEUMS AND GALLERIES | 
Ferdinand, who was the brother of the King of Spain (1635) Ht SERVED BY THE PRESS 
On both occasions Rubens created landmarks of monumental cas ; : 

Baroque painting, and in the latter case, for which our sketch 

was made, he created also a landmark of Baroque decoration and | Associated American Metropolitan Museum 


testival architecture. This later work naturally surpasses the 
« I S 
Artists The Prerpont Morgan 











earlicr one in pictorial charm and by an increased power of 


imagination and dramatization Very little has survived from Bache Collection Library 
the original decorations for the Entrance of Ferdinand. It is | Coover Union Museum Museum of Modern Art | | 
hiefly the sketches, the majority of which are in the Hermitage, I 
which suggest the brilliance and the originality of this lat« work Detroit Institute of Arts New - York Historical | 
Our composition belonged to the left wing of the great Stag« Duveen Brothers Society | 
of Welcome. The whole stage measured 80 by 78 fect and was . x | 
omposed of a back panel joined obliquely by two side panels Hammer Galleries Parke-Bernet Galleries || 
The Welcome scene was represented on the central panel; on C. T. Loo Smithsonian Institution aT 
the right was the Meeting of the Two Ferdinands at Nérdlingen Masterpieces of Art Wildenstein and Co \| 
on the left Neptune Calming the Sea (also called Quos Ego) oe : , | 
[his so-called Quvos Ego motiv which Rubens had chosen her« -= ; — } |] 
to symbolize how the prince was protected by the powers of NN ee : J} 
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PIERRE-AUGUSTE RENOIR, Mile. Romaine Lacanx 


The Cleveland Museum of Art 
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Heaven in a moment of great danger has its source in Virgil's 
Aé! eid (1, > ob 
Quos ego 

(Whom | 

Waves. ) 
These words thé enraged Neptune hurls at Eurus and Zephyr, 
the Southeast and the West winds who had helped to stir up 
the sca and to cause the shipwreck of Aeneas. On the sea-god's 
command the waters calm down and the endangered hero 
reaches the coast of Africa in safety. The Ovos Ego engraving 
by Marcantonio (after Giulio Romano?) ‘represents this very 
scene from the Aeneid and was probably known to Rubens, 
but the Baroque master’s composition shows hardly any de- 
pendence on the Renaissance design. Even the content is slightly 
altered to adapt the mythological scene to the event in the 
prince’s life, during his passage from Barcelona to Genoa, when 
his fleet was forced to take refuge from the storm in the harbor 
of Cadaques. 

The Rubens composition could hardly differ more widely 
from the Marcantonio engraving. In both representations Nep- 
tune dominates the scene by his dramatic gesture, but in the 
Rubens sketch the sea-god leads the eye deep into the space, 
the foreground is more convincingly filled with figures in action 
and so is the middle distance, filled by the prince's fleet. The 
whole scene has become a drama in nature rather than a clas- 
sicistic illustration, since the sea and the sky, light and at- 
mosphere, take the most active part in the event. 

Neptune forms the pinnacle of the vigorous triangular con- 
figuration in the foreground, and the base is marked by the 
two powerful sea-horses on the right and the enchanting group 
of nereids on the left. One cannot help being reminded here 
of Bernini's glorious fountain groups although they come 
slightly later in the High Baroque period. The sweep of Nep- 
tune’s movement is taken up by the diagonals leading along 


sed motos praestat componere fluctus.”’ 
but it is right to calm the turbulent 


the prows of the ships and along the heads of the four sea 
horses. Furthermore, these diagonals frame the oblique open 
stretch of the sea which connects Neptune's gesture with the 
reappearance of the sun on the horizon, thus indicating the 
effect of the sea-god’s action. The elements are still in an up 
roar: the clouds somewhat lowering, the waves heaving, the 
sails and flags blown by the wind. But one feels already the 
blessing of the golden light which begins to glow and to dispel 
the gloomy clouds. 

Although the colors are of low intensity and are 
a narrow range, the sketch has a certain fieriness which will be 
increased when the old brownish varnish is removed. A subtle 
contrast of warm against cool tones is noticeable all over che 
panel and helps to strengthen the predominantly warm tonality 
A light brown prevails Neptune's skin, in the contours of 
the other nudes, in the royal galley, against a silvery-gray in the 
waves, the horses, the beard of Neptune. The gray is somewhat 
darker in the clouds. A pervasive luminosity is introduced by 
the golden light spreading from the horizon over the middle 
distance, where the gilded royal galley reflects it most vividly. 
The strongest color accent is given to Neptune's fluttering 
drapery. It is a subdued red which harmonizes with the warm 
tonality of the whole. Reddish reflections in other passages, in 
the sky, the galley and the foreground nudes, relate the main 
red subtly to the whole color composition. It is perhaps chiefly 
the masterly restraint in this treatment which makes us feel the 
potential qualities of the great colorist. 

The fluid and brilliant brushwork seems by its spontaneous 
and impetuous character to defy any sober analysis. Yet one 
can say that Rubens proceeded with the utmost economy, leaving 
open the warm light ground wherever its original tone was of 
help in the tonal design. In passages he cov ered it thinly with 
transparent layers. He used the loaded brush only where the 
highlights required the greatest brilliance. But even then he 
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ied out the edges in a miraculous way, similar to the tech 
of the late Titian, who always fused his impasto most 
with the surrounding areas. The mature Rubens’ touch 
thus shows power, immediacy, and fluidity combined with 
subtlety and control. His technique takes advantage of the 
achievements of the great Venetian yet it develops the treat- 
ment to a more open and alla prima manner which comes 
closer to the character of modern painting. 

Although a comparatively small piece of painting, this sketch 
contains all the essentials of the mature Rubens’ art. It reflects 
his universal spirit as well as his genius as a painter. From his 
beginnings in the heavy manner of the early Baroque the 
Flemish master had gone through a long period of absorbing 
the clements of classic and Italian art and had finally burst into 
amore personal and free pictorialism. In this, his mature period, 
the plastic conception of the human figure, as derived from 
classic art, was modified by a new pictorial experience of nature 
Light and atmosphere became most decisive factors in his 
paint rly expression. Our sketch manifests this significant change 
as brilliz intly and vigorously as any other work of the late Rubens. 
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Among the generous gifts which Mrs. Ralph Harmon Booth 
has recently presented to the Art Institute in memory of her 
husband, is a statue of the Mourning hey a South German 
work of the early sixteenth century, carved in wood, slightly 
under life-size. It originally formed the renner piece to a 
S/. John given to the Museum some years ago by Mr. Booth. 
The two statues, which once stood the sides of a Crucifix 
that is now lost, are works of deeply emotional quality and re- 
markably skillful execution. With astonishing ability the artist 
has produced a work of art full of vitality out of a dead piece 
of wood by the simple use of a knife without destroying the 
character of the soft yet knotty material which communicates 
its own warmth of feeling and —— to the artist's effort. 

In recent years the study of South German sculpture of the 
period of our statues has proved that the great Bavarian master 
Hans Leinberger, to whom they were attributed, was not the 
only one to work in this style. A whole group of sculptors pro- 
duced work of similar high quality, notably Jorg Lederer (about 
1470-1550), the leading artist of the Allgiu (at the foot of 
the Alps, east of Lake Constance), to whom the two statues can 
be attributed with great probability. But more important than 
the question of the individual artist is the fact that they are 
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characteristic examples of the “late Gothic Baroque’ which 
ruled the art of the Northern countries, especially of Germany 
and the Netherlands in the early sixteenth century, and ex- 
pressed the spirit of the Reformation and its accompanying 
social and political revolution. 

No greater contrast could be imagined than that between 
this style and the contemporary High Renaissance of Italy where 
the sculptor’s material is not wood but cold marble. While the 
Italian artist is more interested in depicting the beautiful forms 
of the human body, even though it may be covered by drapery, 
and characteristically strives for a carefully balanced composi- 
tion and restrained expression, the Northern artist entirely sub- 
ordinates bodily beauty and logical construction to the expres- 
sion of emotion which emanates from the head of the statue 
yet penetrates with equal force every part of the body. We feel 
the sorrowful sentiment pictured in St. John’s face, shaking 
his body and trembling in restless curves along the edges of 
his mantle. We understand better the stiff upright attitude of 
the Virgin and her staring eyes when we observe how the re- 
current waves of her draperies result from the suppressed chok- 
ing effort to retain her dignity notwithstanding her pain. In 
Italian sculpture of this time, the expression of the face is 
usually indifferent. Here it is the key to the composition. 

In representing themes which demand a symmetrical com- 
position by the nature of the subject, such as the Crucifixion 
with St. John and the Virgin, the Italian artist aims at balanced 
attitudes, relating the figures in line and contraposition one to 
another and to the Crucified. Our sculptor avoids such an outer 
relationship. St. John and the Virgin are not concerned with 
one another. Each ts unable to help or even to think of the 
other equal sufferer standing beside him. St. John clasping his 
hands in despair, the Virgin hiding her face under the veil, are 
not turned toward each other; they bespeak complete loneliness 
amidst the diabolical crowd which we are to imagine as sur- 
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Artists as a class are both peace-loving and social-minded creatures. 


The logical conclusion to which a social-minded and peace-loving mind comes during a War 
whose ultimate victory means the freedom and peace which artists love, is the importance of 


the Rehabilitation Project. 


Rehabilitation for the War-Injured is now, and will be for years after this War, the most impor- 
tant matter of our time. It is now, and will continue to be, a project in the carrying out of which 
artists will be of their ultimate usefulness. 


Many artists have, since the war began, wished to be taking an active part in volunteer work, 
but have been unable to find out where their greatest sphere of usefulness, that which uses their 
training and experience, lies. 


There is now in makeup, first issue to be published August, 1943, a quarterly publication which 
will go to workers in Rehabilitation everywhere, bringing them fresh, new ideas and, if the 
artists of America will cooperate, good design. 


The entire staff of this publication is composed of volunteer workers. It will be sold at a price 
which will cover the cost of printing. The American Association of Occupational Therapy is 
acting as sponsor to the publication, which will be available to any worker or volunteer in the 


field of Rehabilitation. 


Artists: Think along the lines of practical, workable and original articles which are simple and 
possible for handicapped patients to make. Think in terms of non-priority or waste material. 
But make your ideas interesting, appealing to the maker and the public, and in terms of good, 


rhythmic design. 


Send your ideas, with pencil drawings and working instructions, to Kate Rowland, Editor; The 
IDEA EXCHANGE, P. O. Box 1135, Baltimore Maryland. 


You will receive no money for your ideas. If an idea proves impractical it will be returned to 
you, if it is published, you will get your full credit line, this and the consciousness that you are 


a contributor to the Rehabilitation Project. 


Kate Rowland, Editor 


SPONSORED BY THE AMERICAN OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY ASSOCIATION 
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rounding the Crucified. 

The style of the figures is a late Gothic Expressionism which 
created some of the greatest works of German art between 
1500 and 1530, as Griinewald’s Isenheim alter, Diirer’s Fou 
A postles, the sculptures of Veit Stoss and Hans Leinberger. It 
is the continuation of the fifteenth century movement of line 
marked by its breaking up of the body structure, its pictorial 
treatment using strong contrasts of light and shadow as a means 
to bring out mystical emotions. This style of the new century 
is, however, different from the last phase of fifteenth century 
art, inasmuch as the exaggerated linear rhythm produces forms 
similar to those of the Baroque style of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. While the figures themselves are com- 
paratively static, it is as if a storm of wind suddenly ruffles their 
garments and short horizontal waves interfere with the flowing 
parallel vertical lines, expressing the restlessness and instability 
of this epoch. Such unexpected recurrent waves occur in the 
lower part of the St. John and in the Virgin's drapery. At the 
same time it can be observed that there is a greater solidity in 
the bodies than in the dissolving forms of the sculpture in the 
eighties and nineties of the fifteenth century, an increase of 
bodily structure — noticeable for instance in the protruding 
knees of our statues—which parallels the tendency towards full 
opulent forms in the sculpture of the Italian High Renaissance. 

How closely this style is related to the Baroque can be proved 
by the fact that the Baroque masters of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries were very fond of this sculpture. They not 
only frequently built the figures of this early period into their 
altars (where they have often been mistaken for Baroque sculp- 
ture) but even copied them, as we know from an eighteenth 
century copy of Leinberger’s famous Ecce Homo in the Berlin 
Museum. Since in German and Netherlandish art the early 
Baroque develops directly from the late Gothic without essen- 
tial interference from the Southern Renaissance, it is more 
appropriate to speak of this style as the Late Gothic Baroque, 
than to call it the Northern Renaissance, as is usually done. 


ROMAINE LACAUX BY RENOIR 
by E. P. Richardson 


MLLE. 


The early Renoir just acquired by The Cleveland Museum 
has become too well-known since it was first exhibited at London 
in 1932 to require any lengthy description. It was painted in 
1864 at Barbizon as a commission from the Lacaux family who 
were on holiday in the village. Renoir was then twenty-three 
and still felt the influence of Courbet, as the color of this picture 
reveals. But he shows already in the mingled cheerfulness and 
charm of this portrait that characteristic delight in life which 
made him declare later: ‘According to my idea a picture ought 
to be a lovable thing, joyous and pretty, yes pretty. There are 
enough boring things in life without me fabricating still more.” 

This Renoir, characteristic in mood, interesting in showing 
the artist's talent in a rare and little-known phase, is an example 
of how the temperament of a great artist reveals itself even in 
his earliest works. 
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